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THE IDEA OF CHRISTIAN FATHERHOOD 


UST as man is the image and likeness of 
God, so too earthly fatherhood is a likeness 
of the fatherhood of God. It is the Fath- 

er of our Lord Jesus Christ from whom the 
Apostle said ‘all fatherhood in heaven and 
earth receives its name” (Ephes. III, 15). This 
means that whosoever besides the heavenly 
Father is named “father” is so called in sub- 
ordination to Him.!) It also means that all dig- 
nity, power and honor attaching to earthly 
fatherhood are a reflection and a representation 
of the fatherhood of God, the Almighty Creator 
of heaven and earth. 

In this short treatise we cannot enter into a 
contemplation of the fatherhood of God as im- 
bedded in the mystery of the Blessed Trinity. 
We shall restrict ourselves to the statement 
that, according to the teachings of the Church, 
God the Father does not proceed from any of 
the other Divine Persons but is their “‘prin- 
ciple,” the ultimate reason for their personal 
distinction. We appropriate to the Father, 
therefore, omnipotence and the work of cre- 
ation. The sonship of the Second Person is 
based on true generation by the Father, the 
Father expressing Himself, as it were, in His 
Son, the personified Divine Logos. Divine pa- 
ternity and filiation are not merely an analogy 
of natural fatherhood and the natural relation- 
ship between child and father. Rather the op- 
posite is true; the one is the prototype of the 
other. 

Perhaps we would not have gained an idea 
of the sublimity and profoundness, “the height 
and the depths” of fatherhood, had not the Son 
of God demonstrated for us perfect filial rela- 
tionship. The work of redemption is based 
upon and effected through the obedience the 
Son of God rendered to His Father. Christ said 
of Himself: “My food is to do the will of Him 
Who sent me” (John IV, 34). “He humbled 
Himself,” says St. Paul (Phil. II, 8) “becom- 
ing obedient to death, even to death on a cross.” 
Thus was the disobedience of the first children 
atoned for and the filial relationship between 


1) In this sense we cannot call any other being our 
“father,” since we cannot acknowledge any other God 
except the Lord, for one only is our Father, the one, 
that is, Who is in heaven (cf. Matt. XXIII, 9). 


God and man restored. It is in the light of this 
living testimony offered by the Son of God Him- 
self, in word and action, that we come to under- 
stand more clearly why we should bend our 
knee to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
the Father is the source and justification of all 
earthly power and, consequently, of all paternal 
and parental authority.?) 

Let us not forget, however, that while Jesus 
had only one desire—to honor and obey His 
heavenly Father—He was also subject to His 
parents here on earth. His childlike submis- 
sion to the head of the family of Nazareth may 
be regarded as another proof that fatherhood 
in its very essence is more than a biological 
state or a legal relationship. It is significant 
that when His parents found the Child Jesus in 
the temple surrounded by the scribes, His holy 
Mother did not hesitate to say: “Behold, Thy 
father and and IJ have been seeking Thee sor- 
rowing.’?) The celebrated answer given by 
Jesus must not and cannot be interpreted as a 
rejection of the parental authority of Joseph 
and Mary for, as St. Luke tells us, “He went 
down with them and came to Nazareth and was 
subject to them” (II, 48-51). 

To appreciate the virtue and to realize the 
sanctity of the spouse of the Blessed Virgin, we 
must fully understand that this little domestic 
community in Nazareth was not merely a fic- 
titious family, intended to guard the mother- 
hood of Mary before the eyes of the world. 
Many artists and writers, unable to compre- 
hend spiritual fruitfulness, virile holiness and 
moral fatherhood, have given us a romantic or 
distorted picture of the Holy Family. No won- 
der the average statue representing St. Joseph 
as an old man, in a more or less theatrical pose, 
attracts those who mistake sentimentality for 
religion, but rarely the men for whom St. Jo- 
seph should be a guide and model. And we cer- 
tainly pay no honor to the Blessed Virgin by 


2) Rom. XIII, 1-2; John XIX, 11. 

3) Although he did not beget Jesus, St. Joseph, by 
the bonds which united him to Mary, was morally the 
father of the Son of the Blessed Virgin. Command- 
ing him through the angel, to give to the Son of Mary 
the name Jesus, God Himself confirmed the paternal 
rights of the spouse of the Blessed Virgin, since it 
was the right of the father to name his son. 
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depicting her chaste spouse in such a pose, for 
which the gospel lends not the slightest sup- 
port. 

But we also disgrace St. Joseph by suggest- 
ing that his virtue as a husband and the head 
of the Holy Family entailed no sacrifice, or that 
he himself was only a blind tool of God. There 
was no miraculous table cloth in the carpen- 
ter’s home in Nazareth, and angels did not wash 
the dishes, as the pious legend suggests. The 
Incarnate Word and the virginity of Mary had 
been committed by God to St. Joseph’s care; 
he fulfilled this great task with affection for his 
holy spouse by earning a livelihood for his fa- 
mily through natural means, by protecting the 
Mother and Child, etc. When God sent an 
angel to him, it was to demand and command.*) 
To obey these injunctions required prudence 
and caution, untold hardships and unselfishness 
on the part of the head of the family. 

Many of us are inclined to regard the Holy 
Family as something out of the ordinary, some- 
thing that can hardly serve as a pattern for the 
rank and file of the people in their everyday 
lives. However, scores of saintly fathers and 
mothers have lived a Christian family life, al- 
though not called to so high an office as that 
bestowed upon Mary and Joseph. For example, 
there were St. Eustace, a Roman general, St. 
Hermenegild, a royal prince, St. Stephen, king 
of Hungary, St. Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, St. 
Louis, king of France, Blessed Nicholas of 
Fliie, a Swiss peasant, St. Thomas More, Lord 
Chancellor of England.®) All were men of flesh 
and blood even as we. We know their names, 
but are we aware that they were husbands and 
fathers? We know them as martyrs and con- 
fessors, just as we know the names of many 
saintly women, whether virgins or widows. 
But we should not lose sight of the fact that 
sanctity has its roots in the Christian family. 
It seems safe to say that the majority of the 
holy martyrs and confessors, monks and her- 
mits, bishops and doctors, virgins and widows 
achieved sanctity as truly Christian fathers and 
mothers, as sons and daughters—all members 
of a Christian family. 

Was not St. Thomas More martyred precise- 
ly because he was a true Christian, as a hus- 
band and father, in his daily activity as a 
statesman and scholar, because Christ shone 
through, so to speak, his entire being, his teach- 
ings and actions, his whole life in fact? 

Yes, the family is the fertile soil of sanctity 
and, in a sense, the nursery of the Church. 
Popes and bishops, secular and regular priests, 
nuns and brothers have for the most part been 
born and raised in a Christian family and pre- 
pared for their calling by the example of a con- 
scientious father and a pious mother. Few of 
us indeed would be what we are, had not our 
fathers loved us and sacrificed themselves for 
us. We know that certain ideas and mental dis- 


4)"Matt. I, 24-311,-13° and 20, 
5) Cf. Delany, S.P. Married Saints, New York, 1985. 
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positions in the soul of the child are formed and 
shaped primarily through influences originat- 
ing with the father. The mental image of the 
perfect man, developing in the minds of sons 
and daughters, will as a rule be conditioned by 
the example set by their father. And the actual 
relationship between father and mother will af- 
fect the attitude of the sons toward women. 
But actually more important, the child’s earli- 
est conception of God the Father will corre- 
spond in some manner or other to the way he 
conceives and sees his own father. We should at 
all times bear in mind how much of the religi- 
ous development depends on whether or not 
his father measures up to the true purpose and 
end of his state in life. 

A father is the image and glory of God. 
Through him God creates new human beings. 
Through his intelligence, judgment and accep- 
tance of responsibility human life is nourished, 
guided and directed toward the heavenly Fath- 
er, its ultimate source and author. On his readi- 
ness to fulfill his sacred trust and responsibility 
not only the physical growth of the family but 
also its moral and spiritual development de- 
pend. Assuredly, the fourth commandment 
does not say: “honor a good father,” but “honor 
your father and mother,” for the dignity of 
fatherhood (as of parenthood) as such is not 
merited, but is rooted in the very nature of this 
divinely instituted state and office itself. 

None the less, it is equally true that a good 
father, through his presence and actions, di- 
rects the mind and soul of his child to the heav- 
enly Father. By a good father we do not, of 
course, mean a compliant, easy-going, accom- 
modating father. A father who is nothing but 
a “pal” to his children will hardly lift up their 
hearts and minds to the “Father of lights’ and 
mercies. A child may ask his “‘dad”’ for a nickel, 
a ticket to a ball game or a bicycle; but it takes 
a father to tell his growing son about the mys- 
tery of life, to read or explain to his children 
a liturgy of the mass for the following Sun- 

ay. 

I fear it must be considered a serious symp- 
tom of disorder, as well as a bad omen, that 
children today are no longer accustomed to ad- 
dress the head of the family and the husband 
of their mother with the great and holy name 
“father.” The title and function of a “father” 
has always been regarded a great prerogative, 
one of the highest honors conferred upon man. 
I shall mention only the patriarchs of the Old 
Testament, the Apostolic Fathers, the Fathers 
of the Church, the popes whom we call the 
“Holy Fathers,” and the priests whom we ad- 
dress as “Reverend Fathers.” Fatherhood is 
indeed a symbol of perfection. “You therefore 
are to be perfect,’’ Jesus admonishes us in the 
Sermon on the Mount, ‘‘even as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” (Matt. V, 48). 

Now let us pause to ask ourselves frankly: 
can the “old man” of our times, the modern 

daddy,” the “big boy,” the “swell sport” and 
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chum of his children ever be looked upon by 
them as a symbol of perfection? Unfortunate- 
ly, the henpecked “Jiggs” and the ridiculous 

Dagwood Bumstead” do not live in the “fun- 
nies” only.) Somehow they seem to symbo- 
lize the actual decline of modern family life and 
fatherhood. 

(To be concluded) 


FRANZ MUELLER 
St. Thomas College 
St. Paul, Minn. 


CO-OPERATIVES ARE 
PACE-MAKERS 


AVINGS made by co-operatives in dis- 
tributing their profits as patronage re- 
funds are only a small part of the total 

savings co-operatives make. By far the great- 
er part of the total savings effected by co-oper- 
atives result from their influence on margins 
and prices. This larger saving is reaped not 
by co-operators alone, but by everybody who 
sells or buys the articles or commodities whose 
prices are affected. 

Profits distributed as patronage refunds are 
by co-operators frequently termed “direct” 
savings, while the savings resulting from the 
influence of co-operatives on margins and 
prices are called “indirect” savings. After co- 
operatives have become well established, and 
old-line competitors have adjusted their oper- 
ations to the competition afforded by the co- 
operatives, the indirect savings are almost al- 
ways many times as great as the direct savings. 

Our co-operative creameries in Nebraska af- 
ford a good example of the way in which the 
savings effected by co-operatives in influenc- 
ing margins and prices exceed the savings ob- 
tained by distributing as patronage refunds the 
profits from operations. 

The Farmers Union Co-operative Creamery 
Company, which operates four plants that pro- 
duce about 10,000,000 pounds of butter a year, 
had a net profit for the year 1940 of $80,076.24. 
After deducting interest on shares, the remain- 
ing net profit was equivalent to a little less than 
one cent a pound on the butterfat purchased 
from farmers in the year. 

But the co-operative creameries in Nebraska, 
including the Farmers Union creameries and 
all the other co-operatives, have had the effect 
of increasing the price of butterfat to farmers, 
in relation to the wholesale price of butter, by 
at least five cents a pound. This is more than 
five times the profit saving for patronage re- 


funds made by our Farmers Union co-operative 


creameries last year. And this larger saving 
obtained in prices was shared by all who sold 
butterfat, and not by the patrons of the co- 
operative creameries only. 

Production of creamery butter in Nebraska 
in 1940 amounted to about 60,000,000 pounds. 


6) Cf. Frenay, A. D., O.P. The Head of the Fa- 


. mily, St. Louis, Central Bureau Press, 1935, p. 3. 
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This would require about 49,000,000 pounds of 
butterfat, since there is an overrun of around 
23 or 24 percent in making butter. About one- 
third of this butterfat was churned by co- 
operative creameries. Assuming that other 
co-operative creameries in Nebraska had net 
profits for patronage refunds about the same 
as the Farmers Union creameries, the total di- 
rect savings would be about $170,000.00. 


Note well, however, that the increase of five 
cents a pound in the price of butterfat brought 
about by the co-operative creameries applied on 
the full 49,000,000 pounds of butterfat churned 
by all the creameries in the State in 1940, and 
not on just the one-third churned by the co- 
operative creameries. The indirect saving, 
therefore, was $2,450,000.00. This huge sav- 
ing was reaped by all the cream producers in 
the State, whether or not they patronized co- 
operative creameries. 

In the days of the elevator trust, 35 years 
ago, when line elevator companies owned or 
controlled the country elevators through which 
farmers marketed their grain, local margins 
commonly ran eight to ten cents a bushel above 
the legitimate costs of handling. Farmers or- 
ganized their own elevator associations and 
broke the power of the trust. 

Margins of country elevators now give very 
little profit. In fact, on the average, margins 
no more than cover the costs of operation, and 
leave no profit for patronage refunds. But 
farmers are saving the eight to ten cents a 
bushel formerly exacted in profits by the ele- 
vator trust. In a good crop year, Nebraska 
farmers will market about 100,000,000 bushels 
of grain. Counting the indirect saving at eight 
cents a bushel, the lower figure, it would 
amount to $8,000,000.00 a year. 

Co-operative associations handling petroleum 
products do well now—since old-line dealers 
have adjusted their margins—to have profits 
for patronage refunds amounting to as much as 
two cents a gallon. But by conservative esti- 
mate, the retail margin has been reduced by five 
or six cents a gallon. This indirect saving is two 
or three times as great as the direct saving, 
and is shared by all purchasers of gasoline. In 
the year 1940, 239,168,852 gallons of gasoline 
were imported into the State of Nebraska for 
resale. Counting the reduction in the retail 
price of gasoline effected by the co-operatives 
at five cents a gallon, the total indirect saving 
for the year to Nebraska gasoline users would 
be $11,958,442.60. 

Eastern farmers in the procurement of com- 
mercial fertilizers also find that indirect sav- 
ings greatly exceed direct savings. Figures 
furnished by James R. Moore, editor of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau News, show that in the 
manufacture and distribution of fertilizers, 
the Ohio Farm Bureau co-operatives have paid 
patronage refunds averaging around two or 
three percent, or 47 to 71 cents a ton on fertil- 
izer selling at $23.75 a ton, retail. But the sav- 
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ing in price is over 16 percent, or about $4.00 
a ton. 

The Ohio Farm Bureau co-operatives handle 
about 15 percent, or about 26,250 tons, of the 
175,000 tons of fertilizer purchased by users in 
Ohio annually. A direct saving of 71 cents a 
ton on this 26,250 tons means a total of 
$18,637.50 a year. But the saving of $4.00 a 
ton in price effected by co-operative manufac- 
ture and distribution is on the whole 175,000 
tons used in the State, and amounts to a total 
of $700,000.00 a year. 

Swedish co-operators in their consumer 
movement have frankly made price regulation 
their main purpose. Before the present war 
began, they were making patronage refunds to 
members averaging about three percent. But 
by setting the pace in narrower margins and 
lower prices, they have broken the power of 
one trust after another. In not a few instanc- 
es, prices have been cut more than in two. 
While the saving in patronage refunds is shared 
only by the co-operators, the reduction in 
prices is shared by all the people in the coun- 
try. 

A classic example is the price of galoshes. 
Before the Swedish co-operatives began manu- 
facturing galoshes, the average price of men’s- 
size galoshes was $2.27 a pair. After the co- 
operatives began manufacturing galoshes, the 
price dropped to 98 cents a pair. This reduc- 
tion of $1.34 a pair was much greater than the 
patronage refund of three percent, and be- 
cause the price saving was shared by all the 
people, and not by the co-operators only, it was 
incalculably greater than the direct saving. 

Swedish consumer co-operatives practice 
what they call an ‘“‘active’’ price policy. They 
lead out in price reductions. When they enter 
a field that has been dominated by a trust, they 
do not follow the trust prices, but deliberately 
reduce prices. On the other hand, British co- 
operatives have generally followed what is 
called a “passive” price policy. They follow the 
market, and return the large profits as patron- 
age refunds. Following the market was a prac- 
tice stressed by the Rochdale Pioneers. 

In the United States, co-operators have gen- 
erally set out to follow a passive price policy, 
to follow the market and return the profits as 
patronage refunds. This has not always been 
true, for the early farmers’ elevator associa- 
tions sought to make a good market for grain 
by reducing the margins. Generally speaking, 
however, most of the co-operatives in this coun- 
try have refrained from taking the lead in rais- 
ing prices on the marketing side or reducing 
prices on the procurement side. 

But wherever co-operatives have become es- 
tablished in a field in this country, old-line con- 
cerns have seen to it that margins were re- 
duced. These reductions are made to meet the 
patronage refunds of the co-operatives and hold 
patronage. For example, in the beginning of 
the co-operative distribution of petroleum prod- 
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ucts in Nebraska, local associations often had 
profits that permitted patronage refunds of 20 
percent or more.. Now a local association does 
well to have a patronage refund of eight or ten 
percent. As margins are reduced, the direct 
saving decreases, and the indirect saving In- 
creases. 

Even though our co-operatives try to main- 
tain a passive price policy, a policy of following 
the prevailing prices, the efforts of old-line con- 
cerns to meet the effects of patronage refunds 
by reducing margins give the same results the 
Swedish co-operatives attain by following an 
active price policy. Prices are raised in mar- 
keting, and reduced in the procurement of sup- 
plies, and the whole public shares the benefits. 
Thus, it is said that co-operators “hold the um- 
brella”’ over everybody. But they protect them- 
selves at the same time. 

It is the indirect saving, the effect of co-oper- 
atives on margins and prices, that makes co- 
operation an economic regulator and “trust- 
buster.”’ Co-operation is an exceedingly potent 
economic force. To express it in slang terms, 
it “packs a powerful wallop.” Time and again, 
in this country and abroad, it has been shown 
that when co-operatives do as little as 10 to 20 
percent of the business in any line, they set the 
pace for everybody in that line. 

For example, the co-operative creameries of 
all kinds in Nebraska churn about one-third of 
the creamery butter produced in the State. Yet 
they broke the power of the creamery trust that 
formerly exploited the farmers so egregiously, 
and are now setting the pace in the whole 
creamery industry. This is equally true in 
other States where co-operative creameries 
abound. 

Co-operatives in Nebraska distribute about 
10 percent of the gasoline sold in the state. Yet 
this 10 percent regulates the margins and 
prices on the whole amount. This was admit- 
ted by the State manager of one of the inte- 
grated oil companies when he remarked that 
“The co-ops have taken the profit out of the 
oil business in Nebraska.” 

In Ohio, as has already been pointed out in 
this article, the co-operatives handle about 15 
percent of the commercial fertilizers used by 
farmers. But with that percentage of the 
business, the co-operatives set the pace for the 
whole fertilizer industry in the State. Ohio is 
only one State in which the co-operatives are 
doing this. The National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion—the fertilizer trust—in a recent bulletin 
admits that “prices cannot be rigidly main- 
tained”’ in the face of “keen competition” in the 
industry, and that the “earnings record of the 
fertilizer industry is an unsatisfactory one.” 

In Sweden, the co-operatives do between 10. 
and 15 percent of the total retail business of the 
country, and do not run higher than 30 percent 
in any line, yet they are the business regu- 


lators—so much so that Sweden has no anti- 
trust laws. 
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Co-operation keeps free enterprise really free 
and makes competition work. Co-operatives do 
not enter agreements and combinations to ex- 
ploit the people. Instead, they set a pace in 
equity and justice that others must meet to hold 
any business. Co-operation is a leavening fac- 
tor that makes unnecessary autocratic regula- 
tion and control and ordering by the Govern- 
ment. 

To permit co-operation to have the widest 
development and become a regulator in all parts 
of our economic system, we must have a free 
and fair field. No area should be closed to the 
entrance of co-operation. Instead, every area 


should be open to all on equal terms. Then no 
other regulator than co-operation will be 
needed. 


A free and fair field means equality of ac- 
cess to natural resources. Natural resources 
are the gift of the Creator to all mankind. They 
are the heritage of all the people. They should 
be accessible to all on equal terms. Co-opera- 
tives are impeded if necessary natural resourc- 
es are monopolized by trusts. A co-operative 
refinery, for example, must be able to get crude 
petroleum, and on terms as favorable as those 
Shee by old-line refineries. And so in other 
ines. 

Furthermore, a free and fair field means 
equality of access to inventions and patents. 
Patent laws should be overhauled to provide 
that a patent-holder must license all comers to 
the use of his invention or process, under fair 
royalties. Then patents would not be the bases 
of monopoly, and co-operatives would not be 
shut out of any field now pre-empted by patent- 
holders. 

To abolish every special privilege and unfair 
advantage is the proper field for legislation. 
In a free and fair field thus created and main- 
tained, co-operation is potent to be the pace- 
maker and regulator to keep prices and ex- 
change ratios—goods for goods and goods for 
labor—fair and equitable. In such a free and 
fair field, no monopoly can stand up against the 
pace set by co-operatives. 

Co-operation is the only way to break the 
power of monopoly without building a more 
dangerous power. To attempt to prevent the 
exactions of monopoly by governmental con- 
trol and regulation and ordering, or by all- 
around governmental ownership and operation, 
only builds up a power in centralized and auto- 
- cratic government more dangerous than mo- 

nopoly itself. Co-operation is the only way to 
- establish economic justice and at the same time 
preserve freedom. L. S. HERRON, 

: Omaha, Nebr. 


We may meditate with great profit on the 
desert of wasted time that yawns before many 
young people who look over their past in reck- 
oning what use they have made of the talents 
and opportunities God has given them. 

Dr. BURTON CONFREY 


tive Man. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF PURE BLOOD 


HE tendency to develop ideas and doc- 

trines of an extravagant or evil nature, 
offending even against divine precepts, 
is latent in the human mind. The pages of his- 
tory reveal how unexpectedly men conceive and 
how persistently they pursue what is falsely 
orientated, exaggerating in some cases to an 
absurd degree what may be fundamentally cor- 
rect and sound. 


When the anthropologist and ethnologist in- 
form us that certain peoples are careful to pre- 
serve racial purity, and that consequently in- 
termarriage with those of another culture be- 
comes taboo,!) we do not pretend to know 
whether we have to do with a wise precaution 
or an aberration of the human mind. Experi- 
ence may have taught primitives what modern 
man, influenced by Rousseau and an exaggerated 
theory of “equality,” as taught by the philoso- 
phizing doctrinaires of the eighteenth century, 
has failed to consider sufficiently. But it is 
quite another story, a contributor to the New 
Statesman and Nation, of London, relates: 


“A friend who is on the staff of a northern 
hospital told me a disturbing story of a young 
German airman who was brought in badly 
wounded and suffering from severe loss of 
blood. It was clear to my friend that, unless 
the airman could receive a blood transfusion he 
would die and this was explained to him. He 
vigorously repudiated the proposed transfusion 
saying that he could not tolerate the pollution 
of his Aryan blood. Humoring his prejudices, 
the doctor promised that only the blood of a 
donor of guaranteed Aryan blonde type would 
be used. He still refused. There were many 
generous donors on the books of the hospital 
and, hoping to allay his fears, the doctor ar- 
ranged for six of the tallest, the pinkest, and 
the blondest, to be brought in and introduced to 
the prisoner, so that he could see for himself 
that it was no ‘dark’ blood that was to be in- 
troduced into his sacred, Nordic veins. But it 
was no use. He said he would sooner die than 
submit to blood pollution and die he duly did, 
struggling against the beneficent hands that 
were preparing to administer an  anaes- 
thetic.”’?) 

However deplorable, even horrible, a result 
of the Nazi blood theory such as this must be 
adjudged to be, purity of blood is not now being 
exalted for the first time in the history of Euro- 
pean nations. The Spaniards held in high re- 
gard what by them was called the limpieza 
centuries ago. While engaged in a fierce, pro- 
tracted struggle with the Mohammedan Moors, 
the Spanish nation came to exalt both religion 
and race, and made of them hallmarks, as it 
were, of true Spanish man- and womanhood. 
Racialism, as it existed in Spain in the days 


1) Cf. Sieber and Miiller, The Social Life of Primi- 
St. Louis, 1941, p. 288. 
2) Loe. cit., August 9, p. 182. 
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of Ferdinand and Isabella, of Cardinal 
Ximenes, Charles V and Phillip I], empha- 
sized the prevailing concept of pure blood and 
the contempt for tainted blood. The distin- 
guished historian, Leopold v. Ranke, even at- 
tributes both the introduction of the State In- 
quisition into Spain and its excesses to “pecul- 
iar tendencies of the Spaniards,” and assigns 
first place to “the prejudice regarding the pure 
blood and the tainted blood, which had acquired 
a hold over the Spaniards, exceeding by far the 
influence it obtained over any other people.’’) 

Only ‘old Catholics’ and men of pure blood 
were thought trustworthy and _ honorable 
Spaniards in the full sense of the word. For a 
majority of public offices the proof of pure 
blood was demanded; it was considered a great 
concession, when research into the past history 
of a family was not extended beyond the fourth 
generation. The constitution of the Society of 
Jesus excluded Jews from membership. Ostra- 
cism exercised its influence in all spheres of life 
and over all human relations, and it was by no 
means shortlived. Dr. Braunstein’s well docu- 
mented history of the “Chuetas of Majorca 
Conversos and the Inquisition of Majorca’”’ rec- 
ords the Petition addressed to Charles III, on 
February 12, 1773, in behalf of the four-hun- 
dred families of these ‘‘New Christians,’ pre- 
senting a list of complaints. Although long 
converted and not involved with the Inquisition 
for a long time back, these people of Jewish 
blood ‘‘were forced to live in a restricted area 
of the city (Palma), and the people calumni- 
ated them with the names Hebreos, Judios, 
Chuetas-. . . Their sons were denied entrance 
into the ranks of the higher clergy, and their 
daughers into religious orders... Guilds, army, 
navy and public offices were closed to them de- 
spite their unflinching loyalty to the king.’’*) 
Even today, as Dr. Braunstein discovered while 
in the island a few years ago, the Chuetas are a 
people apart. 

“Not to possess the pure Catholic faith,” 
Ranke writes, “appeared to this people as much 
a fault of the blood as of the intellect. Hence 
the value they attribute to pure blood, the lim- 
pieza; hence too the contempt which they added 
to their hatred of unbelievers and heretics... 
In so far as the Inquisition was a weapon of 
the pure blood against the tainted blood, the 
children of Germanic and Romanic Christians 
against the descendants of Jews and Moors, this 
institution exercised the strongest influence on 
the opinion of the nation.” An instance cited 
by the author of the history of the Chuetas of 
Majorca indicates to what extent public opinion 
manifested itself on behalf of the popular racial 
theory. “In Toledo the Sentencia Estatua de- 
prived new-Christians of their rights as mem- 
bers of the Christian Church! Pope Nicholas 


3) Firsten u. Vélker von Siid-Europa etc. 
(only vol.) 2. ed., Berlin, 1887, p. 245. 

4) Loc. cit., Columbia Univ. Oriental Series. 
XXVIII, 1986, p. 123. 
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V, in Bulls of 1449 and 1451, condemned the 
Estatua and pleaded for equality of the new- 
Christians as members of the Mother Church, 
but to no avail. The temper of the people could 
not be changed by Bulls of the Pope. The pas- 
sion for limpieza (blood that is free from taint 
of Jewish or Moorish strains) lent point to the 
people’s hatred for the Conversos. The latter 
had mala sangre (tainted blood) in their veins, 
a reason strong enough for depriving them of 
privileges,’’°) 

It would be folly to assume peoples other 
than the Spanish immune from and _ secure 
against an aberration of this nature. The laws 
of not a few of our States provide for racial 
bars, which no one may transgress with im- 
punity. Social and economic ostracism directed 
at colored people is the rule in all parts of the 
country. Even slight traces of Negro or Indian 
blood are impediments to mixed marriages, 1. é., 
with whites, in some States. Virginia, which 
prides itself on having given liberal Thomas 
Jefferson to the nation, is one of the common- 
wealths which thus protects the pure blood 
against defilement and pigmentation by the 
blood of dark-skinned people. Nor may we 
hope racialism with us to stop here. 

A Roman proverb teaches: “We hate those 
whom we have wronged.” And wronged by us 
were not merely the Negroes and Indians, but 
likewise the immigrants, who came to us in large 
numbers from Eastern and Southern Europe 
after 1880, to labor in mines, steel- and rolling 
mills, and other industries in need of unskilled 
hands. Performing as they did the hardest 
kind of manual labor, they were poorly paid, ex- 
ploited and abused wherever they went. The 
Dago, the Pollack, and the Hunkie was thought 
but just a bit more human than the Negro slave 
of yore, tolerated as long as he remained satis- 
fied with a low wage and living conditions, to 
which their wealthy employers would not have 
exposed a valuable thoroughbred animal owned 
by them. 

It is not at all impossible, or even improba- 
ble, that some day racial and nationalistic pride 
and prejudice may declare both the Mexicans in 
our country, and the descendants of the immi- 
grants referred to, peoples apart, because of in- 
ferior blood and racial complexions. The self- 
imposed sterility of the “superior families” 
may accelerate the trend to glorify racial pur- 
ity, the limpieza. Let us add, restriction of the 
number of children per family was first recom- 
mended to native Americans in the fifties of the 
nineteenth century, as a means of avoiding the 
lowering of the accepted standard of living to 
that prevalent among the poor immigrants of 
those days. In the meanwhile we should not 
close our eyes to the racialism rife among us 
at the present time. 

We must refrain from doing more than mere- 
ly instance the present situation. A letter ad- 
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dressed to members of Congress on September 
13th by Mr. Willard G. Stanton, for the Com- 
mittee for a Jewish Army, intended to fight 
with the British in the Near East and West 
Africa, backs up the statement, “many Ameri- 
can Jews will certainly volunteer for a Jewish 
army,” with the explanation: “not only because 
they want to fight against the most monstrous 
enemy of their race, but also because they want 
to bar the growing trend of anti-Semitism and 
Hitlerite propaganda in this country.” Re- 
garding the Negroes, a writer in the Nation as- 
serts, the men now in uniform hate them, ‘and 
their hate seems to be mounting to hysteria.’’*) 
Almost week for week, the Negro press of the 
country furnishes evidence in proof of this as- 
sertion. Speaking for the Negro Baptists of 
Illinois, and the country in general, Dr. J. C. 
Austin addressed himself to the President with 
the statement: “It is a tragic reflection on our 
nation that many Negroes in the North are 
mortally afraid to be sent to any of the South- 
ern camps. These men feel that they have no 
assurance that even the uniform of their coun- 
try will protect them from insults and violence. 
Many Negroes of the North would rather be 
sent to Europe to face the enemy, than to be 
sent to certain sections of our own country 
where they must face like enemies with less op- 
portunity to protect themselves.” 

We do not consider sufficiently symptoms of 
this nature, because we neglect to concern our- 
selves with the history of mental epidemics, 
largely from a sense of false security. We have 
so long believed ourselves enlightened, liberal, 
humanitarian, and what not, that we refuse to 
consider man’s evil inclinations and the possi- 
bility of false ideas directing his will and inten- 
tions. The racialism preached and practiced 
by the Nazis was long latent in European coun- 
tries. As long ago as fifty years the Domini- 
can Albert Maria Weiss, a man of prophetic 
vision, spoke of this phenomenon as capable of 
arousing the passions of men and inciting them 
even to the commission of violence. He recites 
the names of all the various peoples of Europe, 
who had been infected by the two closely relat- 
ed evils of nationalism and racialism.7) And 
few nations were missing from his list. When 
at last the noxious growth was made to blos- 
som, men stood aghast. F. P. KENKEL 


It is of our times an essayist says: ‘They 
are vulgar and they are chaotic, they are mur- 
derous, they are atheist, they are intolerably 
wearisome, they have every vice, but they are 


“magnificent aids to the understanding of his- 


tory.” But, we are tempted to add: Is the 


generation of today willing, or even capable, to 


learn from history what it could teach men? 


6) Loe. cit.,, Why the Army Gripes. Aug. 30, p. 180. 
7) Soziale Frage u. Soziale Ordnung. 4. ed., Freib., 
1904, II, p. 1074. 
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THE DOLLFUSS REGIME 
(Concluded) 
Dollfuss and the Socialists 


USTRIAN Socialism is as great a mys- 
tery as any other kind because it can 
be viewed as a program of social reform, 

or aS a program of international revolution. 
Seipel and Dollfuss regarded it as the latter, 
and accordingly were its implacable foes. The 
leader, Otto Bauer, seems to have taught that 
Democracy was only a transition en route to 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, although he 
always denounced any criticism of Democracy 
that did not emanate from himself. Bauer re- 
fused to co-operate with Seipel and Dollfuss, 
urging his followers not to accept the new con- 
stitution: the Socialists may hate the Nazis, 
but they will never accept dictatorship. 

Besides the socialistic ideology, which could 
never be accepted by Dollfuss’ party, other 
forces led Dollfuss to be stern. The Heimwehr 
had originally been a conglomerate of anti- 
Marxists prepared to defend their homes, but 
this powerful group became more and more 
crusading when Starhemberg and Fey began 
to use the Heimwehr for personal advancement. 
The latter is said to have sought conflicts in 
order to gain power. I] Duce, the friend of 
Austria, was opposing Socialism and, since he 
had partly financed the arming of the Heim- 
wehr and could offer attractive trade relations, 
it was prudent to fawn on him. Accordingly, 
Dollfuss forbade the annual pilgrimage to the 
grave of Adler, forbade the celebration of the 
anniversary of the republic (a socialist festi- 
val), established press censorship, and dissolved 
the socialistic Schutzbund. The Government 
never systematically confiscated the arms of the 
Schutzbund but sporadic raids infuriated the 
Socialists. On February 12, 1934, the Hotel 
Schiff, Linz, was raided and the Socialists 
called a strike. At 11:00 A. M. the electricity 
was shut off: lights were darkened, machinery 
halted, street-cars stopped. Dollfuss at the 
time was in St. Stephen’s Cathedral with Gov- 
ernment officials, commemorating the pope’s 
election. Knowing eyes turned to Dollfuss who 
perhaps was calmed by the unfailing candles 
burning in honor of Christ and His vicar whose 
teaching was to give Austria a vitalized consti- 
tution. 

The inner city was quickly closed off, and late 
in the afternoon fighting began in the workers’ 
suburbs. Oddly enough, the Socialists did not 
attempt to seize Government buildings; they 
tried to force the Government to surrender by 
defending their own. Heavy artillery quelled 
the riot in Vienna, and because the railroads 
and communications remained loyal, the re- 
mainder of Austria was relatively quiet. Otto 
Bauer and Julius Deutsch fled across the bord- 
er where Radek called them amateurs for pre- 
ferring fortresses to barricades. Meanwhile the 
Government occupied the town hall, removed 
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the red flag, disbanded the Socialist party 
and confiscated its funds. Few revolutionaries 
were executed, yet Dollfuss was everywhere 
branded a monster for bombarding the simple 
homes of poor workers. First of all, however, 
it must be observed that the insurgents chose 
the battlefield. Secondly, many claim that these 
housing blocks—the pride of the Socialists— 
were forts in disguise. The buildings were 
very serviceable as forts: they were built of 
concrete, iron doors locked the entrances, bath 
room windows were ideal for machine guns, and 
the ornamental towers were good lookouts. 
Moreover, the buildings girdled the city and 
were within firing range of bridges and the 
means of transportation. Of course, it is equal- 
ly true that all large structures are concrete, 
towers are customarily used as ornaments, and 
workers’ homes ordinarily are near transporta- 
tion facilities. Dollfuss himself justified his 
apparently harsh action by pointing out that 
only one-tenth of the workers took part in the 
strike and ‘‘when a group of heavily armed men 
attacks State organs and attempts a coup d’etat 
under cover of a general strike we can get a 
clear conclusion as to the frame of mind of the 
leaders of that party. At least those leaders 
must have known what the Social Democrats 
intended to do. Without the knowledge of the 
leaders the organization of such heavily armed 
forces against the State would have been im- 
possible... As in duty bound, the Federal Gov- 
ernment of Austria, faced with an attack on 
the existence of the State, used its executive 
powers in all its branches, also availing itself 
of the Volunteer Defense Corps, and carried 
out its task in an exemplary manner.’’!) 

After the February revolt, Dollfuss enjoyed 
considerable prestige because he had showed 
himself a man of deep conviction and equal 
courage. Some Socialists continued to exist 
underground, while the Fatherland Front gra- 
dually replaced the parties and undertook social 
welfare work such as pre-natal care of moth- 
ers, mothers’ vacations, Alpine vacations for 
children, inexpensive drama, and projects for 
popular education. Only after visiting Mus- 
solini on April 22, 1937, and finding his form- 
er protector affianced to Berlin did Schusch- 
nigg make some inconsequential overtures to 
the Socialists. 


Dollfuss and the Nazis 


Is a cultural unity without political unity 
possible? Seipel and Dollfuss answered yes. 
Many disagreed. The question has a long his- 
tory fashioned by an interplay of convictions. 
Hapsburg is antipodal to Hohenzollern, Catholi- 
cism to Protestantism, Prussian efficiency to 
Austrian relaxation. Naziism, oblivious of 
these contrasts, dotes on one blood, cruelly and 
unnaturally divided. On August 29, 1927, Aus- 
tria became Gau 8; in 1927 there were 7,000 
Nazis; in 1930 over 110,000; in 1938 Austria 


1) New York Times, Mar. 9, 1934. 
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returned to the Reich. But there were hin- 
drances. ; 

In May, 1933, Dr. Frank, a Bavarian official, 
represented Germany at a congress of jurists 
in Austria. His visit was an occasion of re- 
joicing for Austrian Nazis and Frank rose to 
the occasion by denouncing Dollfuss. Frank 
was asked to leave; Germany retaliated with 
a 1000-mark tax on visits to Austria. This 
was a crushing blow to those Austrians who 
depend on tourists and the Nazis pompously 
explained that Dollfuss’ obstinacy was the root 
of the trouble. The nerves of the Austrians 
did not snap, so pressure was applied. From 
June 2, 1933, until the death of Dollfuss, on 
July 25, 1934, bombs exploded almost daily, 
bridges were dynamited, cables were cut, pub- 
lic telephones were destroyed, German planes 
dropped pamphlets and German radio stations 
featured speeches against Dollfuss, while Aus- 
trians were lured into Bavaria to constitute 
an Austrian legion ready for action. In June, 
1933, as a result of several deaths and assaults, 
the party was dissolved, but only to flourish. 
On October 2, 1933, right after the great Ka- 
tholikentag, a Nazi fired two shots at Dollfuss’ 
heart. The chancellor drove to a clinic and 
then went home to broadcast that all was well. 
The world acclaimed Dolifuss; his first act 
after recovering was to walk to St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral—his second was to visit home where 
he explained: “I have met the attacks with 
methods which are in keeping with our Aus- 
trian way, for I refuse to believe that, if one 
consistently opposes the rational to the irra- 
tional and patience to calumny, one will not 
end by sobering those elements whose tactics 
are more than reprehensible.” On July 25, 
1934, Dollfuss fell a victim to a Nazi assassin 
who had plotted with disloyal Austrians like 
Rintelen, the supposed successor of Dollfuss. 
His last agony again revealed his character: 
“Children,” said he, ‘you are so good to me. 
Why aren’t the others? I have only desired 
peace—we have never attacked anyone—we 
have always had to defend ourselves. May God 
forgive them.” 

Schuschnigg succeeded Dollfuss; Rintelen 
was whisked off to jail; Mussolini dispatched 
200,000 men to the border and the world saw 
that Austria was still secure. 

In March, 1934, Dollfuss had made a personal 
statement about Austro-German relations in 
the New York Times: 

“We are not responsible for the fact that re- 
lations between our country and Germany are 
now so disturbed. It is a situation I deeply re- 
gret. We have tried to remove by direct com- 
munications with Berlin the existing reasons 
for conflict. These consist chiefly of interfer- 
ence by German National Socialists in our in- 
ternal policy. We did not succeed in this re- 
moval because Germany’s reply ignored our 
complaints ... The freedom and independence ~ 
of our State form the first and foremost prin- 
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ciple of Austrian foreign policy. This free- 
dom and independence must and will be guar- 
anteed by all means against Germany.’”?) 

Dollfuss was gentler with the Nazis than he 
was with the Socialists. To the reasons given 
above may be added the speculation that Doll- 
fuss regarded Naziism as a lesser evil; he 
wanted close cultural contacts, and may have 
expected the vagaries of Naziism to die by 
themselves. 

Dollfuss, therefore, stands out as an ardent 
Catholic who, called upon to save his country 
at a time when it was barely viable, turned to 
the Catholic teaching on the organization of 
society. Undermined by traitors and opposed 
by the red and brown internationalisms, he paid 
his life to the latter. His corporative program, 
which he hoped to complete as experience would 
direct, was shelved so soon that it must be 
called an untried system. In a larger way, 
Dollfuss represents a happy medium between 
laissez-faire and crushing State control.. It is 
unfortunate that this experiment did not last 
long enough to provide more data on the much 
discussed but little tried papal theory. 


BENJAMIN BLIED, 
Pio Nono High School 
St. Francis, Wis. 


A NATION BEWILDERED 


AM almost terrified at times, writes one of 

our correspondents, a non-Catholic of old 

American stock, at the way things are go- 
ing in this country. Our alleged leaders con- 
demn totalitarianism abroad, but are taking us 
at breakneck speed toward it at home. And 
all the time they keep talking about freedom 
and Democracy! Has the world ever seen such 
hypocrisy ? 


Equally disturbed in mind is the attorney, 
writing from Texas: The situation is becoming 
extremely critical and it appears as though the 
day is not far off when the nation will again 
be plunged into war, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition to our participation in the war of 83 per- 
cent of the people. I fear I fail to comprehend 
what is meant by Democracy ... and I doubt 
seriously whether our rights are being respect- 
ed to a greater degree than those of some of 
the so-called dictator nations. Financially, we 
are drifting into a hopeless position. All re- 
straint seems to have been brushed aside. 


A certain private information agency, with 
offices at Washington—its confidential weekly 
letters reach executives of ‘‘big business’’—on 
Sept. 6th informed subscribers: 

The big new thing here is a matter of 
SPIRIT—for all-out war. Officials talk in new 
tone. They don’t hem-&-haw, if-&-and, as in 
past. They come right out and say that we are 


S.2) Ibid. 
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getting ready to fight a war. They say that 
Sept. 1 was the date of the NEW PHASE of 
war preparations. They talk of “high gear,” 
and “tightening up,” and “more rigid controls.” 
They say Government has the power, and now 
the necessary determination to effect compul- 
sion on the economic system—compulsion on 
business. 

Is this “M-Day” Mobilization Day? Yes, 

for economic purposes. It is the beginning of 
the long awaited period of full war economy, 
in which business is supposed to do the bidding 
of Government ... for war. 
_ Some qualifications: Compulsory censorship 
is not yet with us, and absolute price control 
has not yet been worked out on a legal basis, 
but these things are assumed to be coming 
along. 

The term ‘‘M-Day”’ is not used in formal pub- 
lished utterances. It is a term restricted to pri- 
vate conversations among the officials. Even 
though it does not show in public print, it is 
essentially accurate. 

Reason for concealment of the naked truth 
about M-Day status is that our Government 
feels it should go step-by-step into the war, and 
that it can go further at this state if it avoids 
shocking the public by spectacular announce- 
ments such as M-Day. So the equivalents of 
M-Day have been established bit-by-bit ... 
without the formal tags. 


Writing in the Watch Dog, a monthly pub- 
lished by the National Economy League, Fred 
R. Fairchild, Professor of Economics, Yale 
University, expresses opinions on a subject at 
present uppermost in the minds of hundreds of 
thousands of serious minded men: 

The American people are today being asked 
to accept cheerfully, in the name of national 
defense, an unprecedented tax burden—a con- 
tribution just about equal to what the British 
are bearing and destined, for the next few 
years at least, to absorb a quarter of the na- 
tional income. I think we may confidently rely 
upon the people’s response to this call, provid- 
ed the call is sincere. But the people have the 
right to insist that the money they thus con- 
tribute shall be carefully husbanded and ex- 
pended only for essential purposes and with- 
out waste or extravagance. 

First of all they are justified in insisting that 
non-defense expenditures be cut to the mini- 
mum of necessity. It is disheartening to find 
to date no real accomplishment in this direc- 
tion, either by Congress or the Administration. 
Careful checking of the Government’s recent 
expenditures indicates the possibility of saving 
two billion dollars annually in unnecessary non- 
defense costs. This could be accomplished, 
first, by abolishing or drastically reducing the 
expenditures for certain agencies that were in- 
stituted to relieve unemployment and economic 
distress and which under present conditions 
are no longer needed. 
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The whole question of Communism and 
Stalinism has been officially obliterated by the 
British and the American Governments. But, 
adds America, the question will not down, and 
out of the melee of war and the pooling of re- 
sources, will rise the greater plague of Marx- 
ism. 


Among the Administrative powers that be 
in our present governmental set-up, asserts the 
Catholic Virginian, there has always been no- 
ticeable a more or less strong tendency to cud- 
dle up with Communists and near-Commu- 
nists. This tendency received a severe check 
in 1939 when Comrade Stalin entered into the 
pact with Herr Hitler which enabled Germany 
to throw all its force against other foes. Now 
that Herr Hitler is attempting to “liquidate” 
Comrade Stalin, certain elements in the Ad- 
ministration seem strongly tempted to get back 
once again to that girlishly pink complexion. 


Late in August the well edited New York re- 
view, The Business Week, tersely stated its 
opinion on the outlook: 

“As a result of the Roosevelt-Churchill ren- 
dezvous, Washington is surer of a long war, 
surer that there will be no negotiated peace, and 
surer that we will be in there with men and 
supplies, unless Germany loses without that last 
step... 

Rather more than a year earlier, a well known 
British “weekly journalist,” Mr. A. P. Herbert, 
had remarked to the London Press Club Ladies’ 
Luncheon: 

“As regards that grand old neutral, or rather 
that chronic neutral, America, I will say this: 
by all means let America do what she will about 
this war, that is her right. But for God’s sake 
don’t let her have anything to do with the peace. 
Last time she left us with a large baby called 
the League of Nations, and now she is, I un- 
derstand, busily engaged in dressing up its poor 
little corpse and calling it Federal Union. I 
have no doubt that once again after the war she 
would pop off home the moment the child be- 
gan to yell. No, siree.” 


Under industrialism nations cannot live and 
prosper, unless they are well supplied with raw 
materials. ‘These, and not gold now cause com- 
petition, misunderstanding, and strife between 
peoples. As George Stuart Brady explains in 
the Sign: 

__ “Today we are in the war to the finish even 
if we do not fight. We are a mammoth part of 
the material economics that caused the condi- 
tions that brought about the rise of the dicta- 
tors who resumed the old order of grabbing on 
a new plane. Many of our statesmen during 
the two decades after the first World War tried 
vainly to obtain a re-balance of the world’s 
goods in favor of the ‘have-not’ nations, but the 
morality of the times was against them. Today, 
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we are in the position of a peaceful citizen of 
a well-to-do street, determined to capture and. 
put in jail a trio of rowdies from a side street 
who are out with guns to capture by force all 
the houses of the rich street because they have 
despaired of trying to get enough to live on by 
persuasion. Those are the real facts whether 
we like it or not.” 


WARDER’S REVIEW 


Undermining Safety of R. R. Travel 


NUMBER of serious charges against the 

National Railroad Adjustment Board, 
and referees designated by the National Medi- 
ation Board, were raised by Dr. Sidney L. Mil- 
ler, Professor of Transportation, University of 
Iowa, in the address delivered by him before 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at 
Jacksonville, Fla., early in May of this year. 
The public should be interested particularly in 
the accusations relating to interference with 
the decisions of the management of a disciplin- 
ary nature. To the one known as the “half- 
drunk, half-pay decision,’ Professor Miller 
adds this one: 

“Tn a recent case an engineer appearing for duty was 
reported as unfit for work by his fellow-employees; this 
unfitness, due to unwise use of intoxicants, was con- 
firmed upon examination by his superiors and a medical 
officer. The man appealed his discharge to Division I, 
which deadlocked; the referee to whom the case was 
referred decreed upon a technicality reinstatement of 
the engineer with full pay for time lost. And this de- 
cision came in the face of a statement signed by the 
offender that he had been accorded a fair trial by the 
railway and without consideration of the facts with re- 
spect to drunkenness.” 

Other cases cited by Prof. Miller have to do 
with the failure of employees to protect train 
operations in accordance with established rules. 
“The disciplining of workers by railway man- 
agement,” the author of the address, recently 
published in brochure form, continues, “may 
have been unduly severe, arbitrary, in the past; 
certainly now it is not, with labor so powerful. 
Yet even that discipline which remains is weak- 
ened, undermined, by decisions such as those 
cited. How long can that minimum of disci- 
pline essential to public safety be maintained?” 


Let Us Build the Moral State 


‘@) F the few issues of The Social Order, pub- 
lished by Dr. Gilani at Allahabad, India, 
which have reached us since the beginning of 
the present year, one appears of particular in- 
terest, because of the reference to certain pas- 
Sages contained in an address, delivered before 
a large gathering of Indian educationists at 
Delhi. 

According to our Indian confrere, the speak- 
er, Dr. Zakir Hussain, “went to the root of our 
problems” on this occasion, while addressing 
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himself “to our eminent Congressman, Dr. Ra- 
jendra Prasad.” What he said is, Dr. Gilani 
writes, not merely a message for the leaders of 
political opinion, but, in fact, for all of us. For 
all of us are required “to set about the task of 
re-establishing a Moral State,” which alone 
would end the present all-pervading afflictions 
of mankind. In Dr. Zakir Hussain’s own 
words, we want “a State in which the weak 
would not be terrorized by the strong, in which 
the poor would not be oppressed nor the help- 
less forgotten, a State in which cultures and 
communities could flourish side by side, and 
every individual realize himself through the 
fullest development of his faculties and self- 
denying service of the State.” 


_This message of an Indian Mohammedan de- 
rives its strength from the natural law which 
the so-called Christian peoples of Europe and 
the Americas have neglected in recent times, 
enamored of false ideals and false idols. On 
the other hand, we also believe with Dr. Zakir 
Hussain, that ‘fat this moment, more than any 
other, it should be possible to lay the founda- 
tions of a moral State in the hearts of men, if 
the leaders of public opinion could only be as 
patient, as reasonable, as graceful as the situ- 
ation requires them to be.” 

Unfortunately, the very men who praise the 
virtues of Democracy and promise the nations 
salvation in its name, are not proceeding in this 
direction. 


Preparing Proletarians for State Socialism 


HE policy pursued by the promoters of the 
New Deal is developing a new type of 
American, men and women, lacking self-reli- 
ance and the will to provide for themselves, be- 
cause the State takes such good care of them. 


It is the author of “Grass Roots,” a column 
contributed by Wright A. Patterson to country 
newspapers, records the following observation. 
In company with Mrs. Patterson, he visited a 
neighborhood grocery and meat market in Chi- 
cago. In that store were nine customers, six 
of whom, the observer discovered, were paying 
with Government food stamps. But let Mr. 
Patterson himself tell the rest of the story: 

“One of these food stamp customers, a man, was be- 
ing served by the same clerk who was waiting on my 
wife. The customer was well dressed, prosperous ap- 
pearing, wearing a ‘natty’ summer suit, with shirt and 
tie to match and a finely woven Panama hat. He pur- 
chased oranges, demanding the best and highest priced 
quality, frozen strawberries, a rib roast of the best 
quality beef, the best grade of bacon, the highest priced 
brand of canned peas, new potatoes, fresh sweet corn 
and other items. My wife bought a pot roast, second 
grade oranges, old potatoes and a loaf of bread. I 
watched the others who were buying with Government 
food stamps and the man with us was rather typical 
of all of them.” 

In the end, Mr. Patterson stopped to visit for 
a few moments with the store manager and 
commented on the hardships the poor of the 
city must suffer because of advancing prices. 


LOW 


es, 2 lie replied, “such hardships as you have 
just witnessed. We see the same thing every 
day and all of each day. The people to feel 
sorry for are those living on the boulevards. 
The poor live better than they do.” Five of the 
six “on the dole” customers drove away in auto- 
mobiles. “My wife and I,” Mr. Patterson con- 
cludes his story, “walk, or ride on street cars.” 


Once the Roman plebians had degenerated in- 
to proletarians they expected the State and men 
in public office to furnish them bread and diver- 
sion. Nor were they easily satisfied. They 
were unruly, easily swayed by passion, a con- 
stant menace to morals and society. Under 
State Socialism, as it existed under the empire, 
the proletariat constituted a class, while the 
order of the formerly self-reliant coloni, the 
backbone of the Roman armies of better days, 
disintegrated. It is in this direction we are 
now proceeding. 


Once Again the Importance of the Family 
is Stressed 


ENUINE alarm regarding the dangers to 

national life of a declining population due 
to smaller-sized families was expressed by the 
editors of The Statist, of London, in comment- 
ing on a resolution introduced into the House 
of Lords to commend a system of family allow- 
ances. 


A great national service would be done, in the 
opinion of the editors, if only the House could 
make it plain to the people and Government of 
England that there is urgent need for consider- 
ation of population problems, and that the time 
to give them consideration is now. Warning 
against the persistent British tendency to be 
late in dealing with dangers, the editors right- 
ly point out that in dealing with the dangers 
of a declining population there is no possibility 
of applying emergency measures. If the future 
size, health, and quality of the English people 
are matters of importance, they can be treated 
only on the basis of a long term policy, of 
which, in their view, a system of family allow- 
ances must be regarded as a major element. 
What is needed is acceptance of the principle 
that the family is the essential social unit with- 
in the nation, that citizens should not be faced 
with the choice of being confined either to an 
unnaturally small family or to long years of 
poverty while they rear one of a size calcu- 
lated to serve the country’s vital needs. Once 
those principles are accepted, the question of 
applying them in practice can easily be met. 

Of particular interest is a concise statement 
by the Statist’s editors in maintaining their po- 
sition that family allowances represent a re- 
form which is overdue. They insist: 

“Tt is overdue for a variety of reasons, all based on 
definite knowledge. The first reason is the fact of pov- 
erty leading to the undernourishment of a large pro- 


portion—some 25 percent—of the child population of 
the country. The second fact is the high degree of 
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association between impoverishment and consequent 
underfeeding on the one hand and large families on the 
other. The third fact is that the people, almost as a 
whole, has drawn its own conclusions from its own 
observation of this close association and are preferring 
a tolerable standard of living to the raising of even 
moderate-sized families. The fourth fact is that this 
preference is leading to a progressive diminution of 
the nation’s power of self-reproduction. And some will 
admit as a fifth relevant fact that, until the raising of 
a working class family ceases to be a cause of economic 
penalization, the freedom of the life of the individual, 
on which we publicly set such store, is whittled away 
for the average parents, with each increase to their 
responsibilities.”1) 

It is by no mere chance the policy to aid 
with money allowances families, unwilling to 
promote race suicide, has but few friends in 
our country. What the “young lady assistant”’ 
in the City Hall of Nashua, N. H., a manufac- 
turing community, said to Mrs. Van Vorst back 
in 1907, explains even today the attitude of the 
many toward the normal family. Having told 
her listener, “These foreigners [workers in the 
mills] are just like animals... It seems as if they 
had no sense whatever, having such families,” 
the noble young woman continued, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection: “They don’t have my ap- 
proval if they do have President Roosevelt’s 
[meaning Theodore R.]. At our charity socie- 
ties we are perfectly disgusted with them!’’*) 
And the nation’s mind subscribes to opinions of 
this kind! 


FRAGMENTS 


SKED why he was so violent a partisan of 

the Spanish Republic, Lloyd George, Vir- 

ginia Cowles states in “Looking for Trouble,” 

answered: “I always line up on the side against 
the priests.” 


Great Britain’s Home Security Minister, 
Herbert Morrison, predicts: 

“What women did in the last war was child’s 
play compared to what they are doing now. At 
the end of this war women are going to be a 
handful to manage.” 


It is the London Tablet believes ‘‘it has been 
a fortunate circumstance that the Poles and the 
Greeks and the Turks, whose Governments 
these last years have all been authoritarian, 
have lain outside the field of vision of those peo- 
ple in this country who think that if men fight 
for national independence, they must also be 
fighting for political Democracy.” 


Most of the advantages we possess are due to 
the sacrifices made by men and women before 
us. “Nota right or privilege that we enjoy but 


1) Issue of March 8, 1941. 


2) The Cry of the Children. A Study of Child La- 
lowe, INI, Won, UXO, ig), BEB, 
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is fertilized with the blood of its martyrs,” 
reads the account of history. Certain ones had 
to value these things more than themselves be- 
fore they could be attained. Probably they 
must be so valued if they are to be kept, re- 
marks a contemporary writer. 


Of course, what Mr. Algernon Cecil says in 
the following sentence from ‘‘Facing the Facts 
in Foreign Policy’ pertains only to conditions 
existing in England: “It is singular politicians 
should display feelings more suited to clergy- 
men when public faith is broken, for their own 
election promises are a by-word for deception 
and their legislation, even in this country, ex- 
hibits a total indifference to the preservation 
of the marriage vow.” 


Although “One Foot in Heaven,” by Hart- 
zell Spence, is principally a study of character, 
a reviewer writes, it shows the change that in 
the last fifty years has come over American 
Methodism. One by one the old taboos have 
disappeared—Sabbatarianism, the veto on 
dancing, on cards, on divorce, on litigation be- 
tween Wesleyans. The revivalist who preach- 
ed the Redeeming Blood has turned into God’s 
salesman—a development that the author ap- 
pears to approve. But one may suspect that the 
vitality of Wesleyanism has been sapped by this 
process irretrievably. 


Philo-Stalinism was in the air, even ere Ger- 
many declared war on Russia. An article by 
Christopher Hollis on “Liberty and Truth,” 
published in The Tablet for April 19, 1941, 
states: “There was a time not so long ago when 
English politicians, avid for their Russian al- 
liance, went about calling Russia a democracy 
and when it was difficult not to believe that this 
new principle of falsehood had made its con- 
verts in England as well as in Germany and 
Russia and Italy. There are ominous signs that 
such language may be coming back into our life 
again.” It has. 


A writer for an eastern farm journal believes 
unionization of all farm labor to be far closer 
than most farmers realize, and it may affect 
all farmers as well as those who employ hired 
help. “Because if the unions had their way, 
every farmer would have to join the union and 
pay the fees before he could ship in his stuff on 
any unionized railroad or trucking system or 
to any unionized processing plant.” 


“Was the charity ball a success?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed. They say the gowns must 
have cost a half million at least.” 

“And how much was raised for charity?” 

“Why, nearly 700 dollars. Wasn’t that fine?” 


ie sore AP OS TOLATE 


Theory 


Of Importance to Youth 


ONSIDERABLE interest has attached to 

the statement addressed by Most Rev. Am- 
leto G. Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate in the 
United States, to the second annual Diocesan 
Youth Directors’ Conference, held in Detroit on 
Aug. 25th. 

_The Apostolic Delegate indicated the prin- 
ciples that should guide any Catholic youth or- 
ganization. Urging youth groups to remem- 
ber always that they are Catholic, Archbishop 
Cicognani declared: 

“For the sake of good order, the various parochial 
groups should work together harmoniously, remember- 
ing that they labor under the same Head and for the 
same cause. They should avoid harmful rivalries and 
—what is certainly much worse—enmity and conten- 
tion among themselves. Let them shun jealousies and 
the mania for publicity; good results are always more 
copious when the individual does not seek personal ac- 
claim but submerges himself in the life of the Church.” 

Such words should be most encouraging to 
member units of the C. V. youth movement, 
primarily because the movement has insisted 
from the outset on the preeminence of spiritual 


Catholic Action 


Indulgences for Catholic Action 


EMBERS of societies engaging in official 

Catholic Action (such for example as the 
Central Verein which has an official Mandate 
from the American Bishops for this purpose) 
may at times overlook the high character of 
their endeavors. What they may regard mere- 
ly as a vague duty or a benevolent or charitable 
activity is, if performed faithfully, something 
far nobler. 

Those enrolled in Catholic Action can in fact 
gain indulgences for their efforts. The follow- 
ing list of apparently little-known indulgences 
is herewith published with the idea of inform- 
ing as well as encouraging those interested to 
make use of the spiritual benefits granted them. 

In accordance with conditions ordinarily to 
be observed, the following indulgences, it is 
stated, can be gained (from rescript of indulg- 
ences of the Sacred Penitentiary, issued June 
de Goa je: 

A. Partial: I. Of three hundred days: 1. for 
assistants and vice-assistants of any class, for 
every work of the apostolate redounding to the 
advantage of Catholic Action; 2. for directors 
and members: a. whenever they perform some 
act in behalf of Catholic Action or participate 
in the reunions, instructions and conferences 
of Catholic Action; b. toties quoties, whenever 
they meditate daily for at least a quarter of 
an hour. 

II. Of one hundred days: for directors and 
members who wear throughout the entire day 
the distinctive insignia of the organization to 
which they belong. 

B. Plenary: I. For central and diocesan as- 


Procedure 


Action 


objectives. Another objective has been the co- 
operation between youth societies and other 
parish groups, as has been the insistence upon 
the fact that first and foremost affiliates of both 
the C. V. and N. C. W. U. are parish organiza- 
tions. 

The letter has now been made available in 
leaflet form, by the Natl. Cath. Welfare Conf. 


The injunction to youth groups to study the 
resolutions adopted by the New York conven- 
tion of the C. V. is repeated in the October issue 
of the monthly activities letter addressed to af- 
filiated youth societies by Rev. Edward A. 
Bruemmer. These should be considered especi- 
ally in discussion club assemblies during the 
fall and winter months, the second vice-presi- 
dent recommends. 

Study and distribution of the free leaflet published 
by the Central Bureau, “The Name of God,” are also 
suggested. In fact the study of this leaflet and “Guide 
Right” is a part of the spiritual activity recommended 
for October. Fr. Bruemmer also urges youth society 
members to correspond regularly with their friends in 
the service of the country. 


sistants and _ vice-presidents, directors and 
members, at the close of retreats and education- 
al or promotional courses, as well as at the close 
of diocesan or regional reunions, provided these 
reunions end with a solemn religious ceremony 
—with mass and general Communion. 

II. For directors and promoters—twice a 
month—provided they meet and conduct con- 
ferences or reunions, in or out of the parish, at 
least twice a month for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of Catholic Action. 

Ill. For directors and members: 1. on the 
entrance day or day of renewal of their enroll- 
ment; 2. once a month: a. at the close of the 
monthly retreat, provided they participate in 
it; b. if, during the entire month, they devote 
themselves individually to daily meditation for 
at least a quarter of an hour, have gone to con- 
fession each week, have received Holy Com- 
munion daily, and have regularly attended the 
meetings of the organization to which they be- 
long; 3. on the following feasts: Christmas, 
Epiphany, Easter, Ascension, Corpus Christi, 
Sacred Heart, Pentecost, Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Annunciation, Assumption, St. Joseph, 
Spouse of the Virgin Mary, St. Peter Apostle, 
St. Francis of Assisi, All Saints and the patron 
saints of the parish association; 4. directors 
and members of Catholic Action, provided they 
co-operate in reciting prayers for the deceased 
assistants, directors and members of Catholic 
Action. 

The Italian text of the rescript was published 
in the Osservatore Romano for June 19, 1932. 
Commenting on the indulgences, the Monitore 
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Ecclesiastico (July, 1932) remarked it was un- 
necessary to expatiate on the great importance 
of the generous action of Pope Pius XI in au- 
thorizing the rescript. The article, reprinted in 
Notes de Pastorale Jociste (Brussels, Nov., 
1932), insisted the elevation of the activities of 


The Encyclicals 


Christian Democracy 


PEAKING at the Rerum novarum rally, 

conducted under the auspices of the Catho- 
lic Social Guild at London in June, Cardinal 
Hinsley commended for the Guild’s attention 
Pope Leo’s encyclical Graves de communi—On 
Christian Democracy—published in 1901. 

As the lengthy preamble to the letter shows, 
it was intended to clarify the meaning of 
“Christian Democracy,” an organized social 
movement based on the principles and ideals 
of Catholic doctrine and practice. Not intend- 
ed to serve political ends but conducted under 
ecclesiastical authority to help the poor and the 
working classes, ‘to make the conditions of 
those who toil more tolerable, to enable them 
to obtain the means by which they may provide 
for the future; to help them to practice in pub- 
lic and private life the duties which morality 
and religion inculcate; to aid them to feel that 


The Corporative Order 


Public Authority in its Relation to Individuals 
and Corporations 


HE timeliness of a certain statement, con- 
tained in the message Pius XII ad- 
dressed to the Catholic world on the Feast of 
Pentecost this year, demands our attention. 
Having asserted, the Church did not claim the 
mission “of laying down guiding principles of 
the purely practical, we might say the technical 
side of the social structure,” the Holy Father 
turned to a problem we have reason to contem- 
plate diligently. 

In words, evidently carefully weighed, His 
Holiness explained in his radio address that, 
while within the general framework of labor 
the development ‘‘of all energies, physical and 
spiritual, of individuals in their free organiza- 
tions” prevailed, there opened up ‘“‘a wide field 
of action where public authority enters with its 
integrating and coordinating activity, exer- 
cised first through the local and professional 
corporations and finally through the activity 
of the State itself, where higher moderating so- 
cial authority has the important duty of fore- 
stalling the dislocation of economic balance, 
arising from plurality and divergence of clash- 
ing interests, individual and collective.” 

Although the translation, on which we were 
obliged to rely, because the address was not 
available to us in Italian, evidently leaves some- 
thing to wish for, the fundamental idea ex- 
pressed by the Pope stands out clearly. The 
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those enrolled in Catholic Action “shows once 
more the most pure motives and objectives of 
the genuine, sincere and intense Christian life 
which Catholic Action holds and will ever con- 
tinue to hold as its single ideal and single se- 
cret of its success.” 


they are not animals but men, not heathens but 
Christians, and so to enable them to strive more 
zealously for the one thing necessary—the ul- 
timate good of life—eternal salvation.” Thus 
Cardinal Hinsley. 

The C. S. G.’s monthly, the Christian Demo- 
crat, adds: “How many of us are acquainted 
with its practical injunctions regarding the re- 
alization of Rerum novarum which provides 
significance to the title of this paper?” The 
readers of Social Justice Review will remember 
our having repeatedly drawn their attention to 
this significant encyclical, one purpose of which 
is to make Catholics conscious of their obliga- 
tion to concern themselves with the lot of the 
lowly. All in all, Christian Democracy, as in- 
terpreted by Leo XIII, is intended to be “that 
beneficent Christian movement for the welfare 
of the people.” 


sentences are a commentary on a well known 
passage of Quadragesimo anno, which express- 
es the opinion that the State should not attempt 
to do what the lesser organisms of society are 
capable of performing, while it must, on the 
other hand, not fail to fulfill the serious duties 
which are its own. Pius XII moreover stress- 
es, aS against present tendencies leading na- 
tions into etatism, not merely the freedom as- 
sociations and corporations must enjoy, if they 
are to function properly as organs of society, 
but he demands their participation in certain 
activities of the State. Finally, the State is at 
all times to promote the common good without 
fear or favor. Not in the manner adopted by 
the totalitarian State but one conducive to the 
exercise of initiative and the “development of 
all energies, physical and spiritual,” of indi- 
viduals and the various ordines, of which a well 
ordered society should consist. And while the 
State did little more than act the policeman in 
the society of the past one hundred and fifty 
years, the Holy Father points out the duty of 
the “higher moderating social authority” (ital- 
Ics ours ; the choice of this expression appears 
to us significant) of “forestalling the disloca- 
tion of economic balance,” which, experience 
tells us, is bound to threaten in every society as 
a result of the inevitable “plurality and diverg- 
ane of clashing interests, individual and col- 
ective.”’ 


It was the begetting sin of the State, con- 
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ceived by Liberalism, to stand idly by while its 
contending members fought out their economic 
battles, with the result that the economically 
weaker were vanquished and trodden on. Hence 
destitution, slums, crime, and the conviction of 
so many men that Capitalism must be de- 
stroyed, root and stem. Nevertheless, Pius XII 
reminds us that the obligation of public author- 
ity, and His Holiness seems to prefer this ex- 
pression to the term the State, to safeguard 
the common good does not “imply a power so 
extensive over the members of the community 
that in virtue of it the public authority can 
interfere with the development of individual 


Social Study 
A Needed Institution 


ITH the intention of meeting what is to- 
day a real need, a Catholic Information 
Bureau has been established at 74 Merrion 
Square, Dublin. It operates in conjunction 
with the Central Catholic Library. In general, 
the aim of the institution is ‘to help inquirers 
and to help to combat as best it may the false, 
immoral, and anti-religious ideas, which are 
threatening to penetrate into Ireland.”’ Specific 
aims are: 
1. Promoting and popularizing Catholic Literature. 
_ 2. Supplying the Press with information of Catholic 
interest. 
_ 8. Supplying inquirers with information on such sub- 
jects as: 


(a) The activities of Catholic organizations in Ire- 
land and abroad, in particular those of the Le- 


gion of Mary. 
and position of the Church 


(b) The activities 
throughout the world, in particular France, 


Spain and Mexico. 
(c) Catholic Foreign Mission literature. 
) Sociological and moral questions. 
(e) The Catholic Press at home and abroad. 


Stateism 


4-H Clubs Next on the Program of 
Federal Aid 


HE dangerous tendency of seeking appro- 

priations from the Federal Government 

for educational and welfare purposes is respon- 

sible for House Bill 4530. The intention of its 

promoters is stated in the customary preamble 
as follows: 

“To promote the national defense and preparedness 
through the further development of the 4-H Clubs and 
other extension work with rural youths, and for other 
purposes.” 

The measure enjoys the backing of the Na- 
tional Committee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work; an illustrated circular, published by the 
organization, declares it to be “the nation’s duty 
and responsibility to bring to all of its rural 
youth the opportunity for 4-H training. It can 
be done by expanding the service and guidance 
_now given local voluntary club leaders and their 
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activity, decide on the beginning or the ending 
of human life (a statement we American Catho- 
lics have every reason to consider well), deter- 
mine at will the manner of his physical, spir- 
itual, religious and moral movement, in oppo- 
sition to the personal duties or rights of man 
and to this end abolish or deprive of efficacy 
his natural rights to material goods.” 

The timeliness and momentous importance of 
these utterances should not be lost on Ameri- 
can Catholics. There are even now few state 
legislatures which have not been guilty of the 
very transgressions Pope Pius XII warns 
against. 


(f) Books on Ireland, and in particular Irish fiction 

in English and Irish. 

(g) Catholic drama. 

(h) The Catholic aspect of International Relations. 

4. Supplying inquirers with lists of popular, easily 
obtainable books on subjects of Catholic interest, suit- 
able for either private use or for those in charge of li- 
braries. 

5. Providing an index to the principal articles ap- 
pearing in various Catholic periodicals. 

6. Supplying information and lists of suitable books 
on religious matters in Ireland. 

No charge is made to users of the Bureau, 
all lists and information being supplied free of 
charge. However, the Bureau is anxious “to 
secure as many subscribers as possible to con- 
tribute the sum of one shilling yearly towards 
expenses.” 

A large part of the program referred to our 
own Central Bureau has been engaged in for 
the past twenty-five years or more. Because 
the field to be covered is so important and so 
immense, a duplication of institutions or com- 
mittees engaging in efforts of this kind is, we 
believe, both desirable and necessary. 


members through the employment of more 
County Extension Agents to serve youth.” 

Of course, the first prerequisite for the re- 
alization of a scheme of this kind is money! 
Hence the Bill demands from Congress appro- 
priations in the following amounts: 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, $6,000,000; 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, $8,000,000; for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, $12,000,000; for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, $16,000,000; for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, $20,000,000; for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, and for each fiscal 
year thereafter, $24,000,000. 


According to our source, the Bill will do all 
this: 

“Increase 4-H enrollment to approximately 4,000,000 
members annually, and ’ 

“Permit an expansion of similar work with older 
rural youth 18-26 years. This may be done by: 

“Providing a Youth agent in each of the 3,000 rural 
counties with suitable appropriation for salary, travel, 
secretarial hire and educational supplies. Estimated 
cost $15,000,000. 
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“Providing a second agent in approximately 2,000 
populous counties where 1500 or more Rural Youth of 
4-H Club age reside. Estimated cost $5,000,000. 


“Providing for administration by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the State Agricultural Colleg- 
es, the sum of $2,000,000.” 

Thus, all through the document reveals the 
full-blown tendency to lean heavily on the Fed- 
eral Treasury, with the knowledge that the Fed- 
eral Government will, on its part, demand sup- 
ervision of the direction and training of the 
youths, the recipients of its largess! In stating 
its case, the National Committee on Boys and 
Girls Club Work, with headquarters at Chicago, 
declares: 

“Youth is easily led. It needs training and guidance 
well grounded in fundamentals of Americanism. The 


imperative need is to prepare Youth to hve democ- 
THK. 


Co-operation and Credit Unions 
Counsels Mutual Aid 


T may be wise to emphasize mutual aid more 
than is commonly done, and to speak less 
of co-operation. At least when counseling ac- 
tion that does not demand for its execution an 
organization consisting of many people. Co- 
operation is, in truth, a form of mutual aid, 
adapted to the needs of our days and the condi- 
tions created by capitalism, including such 
phenomena as the mass of propertyless work- 
ers, farmers depending for their income on 
prices established in world markets, rapid 
change of all factors bearing on the welfare of 
producers, and insecurity. While self-help 
loses a good deal of its potency in a society in- 
fluenced by capitalism, mutual aid still may ac- 
complish much good, provided those having re- 
- course to this means add wise discrimination 
to initiative. 

We were led to make these remarks by an 
editorial, published in a farm journal, counsel- 
ing “More Use of Farm Equipment,” because of 
the present shortage of farm labor. The article 
stresses, what every manufacturer knows, that 
machines not sufficiently employed are so much 
dead capital, hence ‘‘too expensive for one farm- 
er alone to own.”’ Continuing, the writer says: 

“For years I have been suggesting to my friends the 
idea of neighborhood co-operation in the use of farm 
equipment, that is joint ownership. Of course I know 
the objections—you all want to use the same machine 
at the same time; one man doesn’t take as good care 
of it as another; and so on and so forth. It seems to 
me now, however, that we have come to a time when 
the advantages of joint ownership outweigh the disad- 
vantages, and that men can co-operate if they only just 
make up their minds to. 

“Another answer to the problem is custom work. Let 
a group of farmers join together and give their work 
to a man who owns the equipment. After all, we have 
followed this custom for many years with threshing 
and silo-filling outfits. Spray rings are another ex- 
ample. It could be enlarged to include other equip- 
ment.” 

The community bake-oven, the community 
well, the community bull, were common to Ger- 


And this task is to be entrusted to men and 
women selected by some government agency lo- 
cated in the city of Washington. We rely for 
this statement of the positive assertion that the 
Bill now in the hands of the House Committee 
on Agriculture is to provide ‘‘a Youth agent in 
each of the 3,000 rural counties with suitable 
appropriation for salary, travel, secretarial hire 
and educational supplies. Estimated cost $15,- 
000,000.” 

These agents would, moreover, undoubtedly 
instruct the youths over whom they are intend- 
ed to exercise influence, “to worship as consci- 
ence dictates,” to quote a phrase in the pam- 
phlet. But conscience needs to be enlightened! 
Where shall youth turn for guidance and ad- 
vice in matters of conscience? To the YOUTH 
agent? 


man villages for centuries. Not longer than 
forty or fifty years ago an Italian priest intro- 
duced the community bake-oven to a village of 
the Trentino as an important element in his 
campaign against pellagra. And although the 
weather in the case of certain pieces of ma- 
chinery may advise against common ownership, 
common sense and good will should be able to 
devise means and ways of using certain expen- 
sive farm implements in common. 


Addressing a regional rally of co-operators, 
conducted at Muenster, Sask., in June, the field 
representative of the Saskatchewan Co-opera-.- 
tive Wholesale Society strove to impress upon 
his audience the extreme importance of local 
autonomy and responsibility, and suggested 
they should draw the logical conclusion from 
this premise, the desirability of affiliation, or 
federation, of local units for common effort. 


_To illustrate, the speaker pointed out that the affilia- 
tion of local units had built an oil refinery. A whole- 
sale co-operative was, he said, the logical result of co- 
ppt aire action outside the limited sphere of consump- 

ion. 


The St. Boniface Parish Credit Union, St. 
Louis, one of the largest Catholic credit unions 
in the Middle West, continues to grow. At the 
end of August, for instance, assets of $34,973.14 
were reported, a gain of more than $1000 over 
the corresponding period of last year. Share 
capital amounts to $31,069.49, of which $18,- 
270.83 was on loan to 155 borrowers when the 
report was prepared. 

Ample provision has been made for the various re- 
serve funds. The guaranty fund contains $1490.75, the 
undivided earnings account $1521.28 and the profit and 


loss fund $883.02. The membership total at the close 
of the month was 559. 


The Cleveland Diocese Parish Credit Union 
Council was organized on Sept. 7th by repre- 
sentatives of 16 parish unions. The federation 
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will perform the same function as the credit 
union conferences established in St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee and South East Missouri by Central 
Verein affiliates, viz., to serve as a forum for 
the exchange of experiences, and above all to 
help member units operate according to the 
principles of correct credit union practice. 


A List of Social, Economic, etc. Terms 


CONTINUITY, SOCIAL: The perpetuation of 
culture, especially of a particular group of peo- 
ple. The pattern of a people’s customs, ideals 
and mores, traceable for generations or hun- 
dreds of years back, as the case may be, di- 
vorced from implanted habits and cultures. 

CONTRACEPTION: A method, of its intrinsic 
nature evil and sinful, employed to achieve ar- 
tificial birth prevention. Various means are 
used, physical, chemical or mechanical. See 
also BIRTH CONTROL. 

CONTRACT: An agreement or bargain be- 
tween parties under no restraint. It entails an 
obligation of commutative justice on the part 
of each of the contracting parties. A contract 
creates a legal relationship whereby one party 
may exact some performance of another; an in- 
terchange of legal rights by agreement. 

CONTRACT LABOR: Employment chiefly of 
immigrants on a contract basis, that is, for a 
given period of time, in return for transporta- 
tion expenses, etc. American and Australian 
employers in particular adopted this practice to 
obtain a large supply of cheap labor in the last 
century. The employer customarily offered an 
alien passage money and a job—but at wages 
much lower than the prevailing rates—for 
which the alien was pledged to work for a stip- 
ulated time. The practice was prohibited by 
the Alien Contract Labor Law. 

CO-OPERATION: The combining for joint ac- 
tion by several or many individuals or institu- 
tions. More specifically, the union of employ- 
ers, workers, or others for purposes of produc- 
tion, purchase or distribution for their mutual 
benefit. Most often applied in the economic 
sphere, in which the relatively weak combine to 
preserve or promote their economic independ- 
ence. Understood thus, co-operation seeks in 
part to eliminate the middleman, and in some 
cases also the producers, and to secure the bene- 
fits expected to be derived from a combination 
of interests. 

The chief advantage to co-operation is the 
enabling of the poorer classes to acquire prop- 
erty and capital, making these people thrifty by 
giving them an incentive to save, helping to 
educate them in habits of initiative, self-re- 
straint, unselfishness, and charity. 

CO-PARTNERSHIP: A popular form of profit- 
sharing, the paying all or part of the workers’ 
division of profits in shares of stock in the com- 
pany, or enabling them to purchase shares on 
favorable terms. The employees are thus en- 
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Similar groups are also operating in Toledo and 
Cincinnati. 

Most Rev. Joseph Schrembs, Archbishop-Bishop of 
Cleveland, has approved the purposes of the Council and 
has appointed Rev. John F. Mulholland the spiritual di- 
rector. The meeting, which elected Mr. Leo A. Gottas 
president and Mr. Sterling Parks, Jr., director of edu- 
cation, also adopted a constitution and by-laws. 


couraged to take an active interest in the af- 
fairs of the firm. From the owners’ point of 
view, co-partnership has the disadvantage that 
the workers do not share in the losses, only the 
profits, and that when bonuses given the work- 
ers In prosperous years are reduced in lean 
times, friction is likely to arise between capital 
and labor. The term is also applied whenever 
the employees have a direct share in the man- 
agement of the business. 

CORPORATION: A group of persons or things 
created by law, treated as an individual, having 
rights or liabilities separate from the persons 
or things composing it. Corporations have been 
regarded variously by law as fictitious and as 
associations of people. 

There is a tendency for the larger corpora- 
tions, especially in the United States, to be con- 
trolled by a small group of individuals without 
appreciable ownership, by means of control of 
proxy voting machinery, holding companies (q. 
Ds), Cu: 

CORPORATION FINANCE: Pertains to the 
method of financing and other financial prob- 
lems of corporations. These include the finan- 
cial aspects of the founding, promotion, de- 
velopment, or reorganizing of a corporation. 
As corporations in certain European countries 
and our own continued to expand, corporation 
finance played an ever larger role; the corpora- 
tions’ size has militated against single owner- 
ship, for one thing, while the number and char- 
acter of financial problems have increased tre- 
mendously. Hence corporation finance has 
been developed to solve these problems. 

CORPORATIVE SYSTEM: A plan for social re- 
construction rooted in the traditional Christian 
concept of society; conceived by Christian so- 
cial reformers of the last century; expounded 
by Pope Pius XI in Quadragesimo anno. 

The corporative system is based on the prin- 
ciple of orders in society, i. e., divisions accord- 
ing to social functions. The corporations found- 
ed under this plan would unite those engaged in 
an occupation, and form orders, professional, 
laboring, service, administrative, etc. The 
corporations would further serve as a link be- 
tween the individual and the State. 

CREDIT: Or debt, is the agreed deferment of 
payments in currency ; fundamentally, the word 
means trust. It implies permission to make use 
of another’s capital. Examples are borrowing 
money from a bank, or purchasing goods for 
which payment is promised at a future date. 
The chief instruments are promissory notes, 
bank notes, checks, and bills of exchange. 
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CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION 


EVEN Hong Kong has its Catholic Truth So- 
ciety and it has, in spite of Far East con- 
ditions, prepared a general catalog of Chinese 
Catholic books (issued by several firms), clas- 
sified in 80 divisions, the titles of the books be- 
ing given in four languages, viz., Chinese, La- 
tin, English, and French. 
This, the youngest of the autonomous Catholic Truth 
Societies, is conferring a great benefit on missionaries 


by its latest work, which it proposes to keep up to date 
by the issue of quarterly supplements. 


Al the Maritime Provinces’ conference of 
the Catholic Hospital Association, conduct- 
ed at Halifax in September, a strong stand was 
adopted in opposition to State medicine in a 
resolution which directed “that the secretary 
be urged to write the secretary of the advisory 
board of the Catholic Hospital Association re- 
questing that the several Members of the Hier- 
archy be made acquainted with the imminent 
danger which seems to threaten our Catholic 
hospitals should the plans for State medicine in 
Canada materialize.”’ 

The decision was reached to advise the Canadian Hos- 
pital Association of the attitude of the conference in 
opposition to State medicine. Two other important mo- 
tions passed were: (1) a study of group hospitalization 
in the Provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
was called for; (2) a study of a standard schedule of 


prices for medicines administered to hospital patients 
was started. 


[NAUGURATED at Montreal in 1920, the So- 

cial Week of Canada has become firmly es- 
tablished. This year’s assembly was conducted 
at Quebec from the 18th to the 21st of Septem- 
ber. The program was replete with subjects 
of great and timely importance. His Eminence, 
Cardinal Villeneuve, O.M.I., Archbishop of 
Quebec, lent his influence to the occasion, grant- 
ing directives and encouragement on two occa- 
sions, the opening and closing session of the 
week. 

The chief theme of discussion at the four days’ meet- 
ing was Catholic Action. Some of the subjects were: 
“Catholic Action, A Means of Re-Christianization”; 
“Catholic Action and the Restoration of the Family”; 
“The Social Role of Catholic Action”; “Catholic Ac- 
tion and Politics’; “The Union of Catholics for Ca- 
tholic Action.” Fundamental to all addresses was the 
first lecture of the course, by M. L’Abbe Alphonse 
Roux, professor at Nicollet Seminary, “The State of 
Contemporary Society.” The choice of the general 
theme is highly commended in the letter the Papal 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Maglione, addressed to 


Rev. P. Archambault, S.J., president of the Social Week 
of Canada. 


ETATISM THREATENS 

MERICAN consumers are at the Big Di- 

~ vide, Dr. LeRoy Bowman, sociologist and 
discussion expert, warned 132 representatives 
of co-operatives from Virginia to Maine, gath- 
ered on the campus of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College early in August for the 13th 
annual institute of the Eastern States Co-oper- 
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ative League, says the Co-operative League 
News Service. 


“That government control of production and of prices 
is at hand is known,” Dr. Bowman declared, “but that 
a sharp turn to the right of that control will mean 
Fascism is not yet generally realized. No one knows 
what will occur, but group action by consumers—through 
co-operative businesses owned by themselves—can les- 
sen the danger of complete government control.” 


PERSONALIA 


AMONG the five deacons, upon whom Cardi- 
nal Piazza conferred priesthood at Venice 
a few months ago, there was one, Augustinus 
Ferrari, a grand-nephew of the Servant of God, 
Professor Giuseppe Toniolo. The neo-presby- 
ter’s mother is the daughter of the distin- 
guished sociologist, whose cause has been intro- 
duced at Rome. 


Born on the 7th of March, 1845, at Treviso, Toniolo, 
who died at Pisa on the 11th of October, 1918, had 
since 1879, taught economics in the University of this 
city. At atime when the corporative order had few ex- 
ponents outside of Germany and Austria, Professor 
Toniolo strongly advocated the renewal of the eco- 
nomic and social system, based on the organic concept 
of society. 


FEDERAL RELIEF 


A® finally enacted, the relief bill, the provi- 

sions of which are now in force, provides 
$875,000,000 for the continuation of WPA op- 
erations during the fiscal year that began on 
July 1 and contains an amendment softening 
the effect of the rotation of work provision. In 
its modified form, this provision would merely 
accord persons who have been on the waiting 
list for three months a preferred status over 
those who have been employed continuously for 
18 months or longer. 

Formerly, WPA workers were automatically fur- 
loughed after 18 months of continuous employment. 
Through the elimination of an amendment that would 
have diverted $50,000,000 of the relief funds to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for expanding the food stamp 
plan, what would have been an indirect cut was avoided 
and the WPA program was left in the shape recom- 
mended by the President in his revised estimates. In 
place of this diversion, an additional appropriation of 


ge ON. 000 was provided for expanding the food stamp 
plan. 


NUDISM 


SG EVENTY-FIVE nudists,”. the Associated 
Press reported on Aug. 21st, from Stock- 
holm, N. J., “arrived at a closely guarded 220- 
acre retreat at near-by Rock Ledge today and 
awaited the opening session of the tenth annual 
convention of the American Sunbathing Associ- 
ation. Rev. Dr. Isley Boone, Mays Landing, N. 
J., a retired Baptist clergyman and Executive 
Secretary of the Sunbathing Association, pre- 
dicted that between 250 and 300 nudists, a rec- 
ord-shattering number, would be on hand for 
the opening gavel.” 
The retreat, a former private estate now owned by 


the American Gymnosophical Association, has a twen- 
ty-room mansion, a large dormitory, 25 cabins, and a 


dozen tents. 
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DOMESTIC MIGRATION 


With the approval of the House the Tolan 
committee, studying interstate migra- 
tion of destitute citizens, is to continue its in- 
vestigations. 

The special function of this committee for the pres- 
ent fiscal year will be a study of the consequences of 
migration caused by the defense program. It has been 
authorized to utilize the services of various departments 


and agencies, as well as such voluntary and uncompen- 
sated service as may be necessary and available. 


FEDERAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


THE number of employees in the Federal ex- 

ecutive, legislative, and judicial services 
totaled 1,405,779 in July, 1941—a gain of two 
percent over the preceding month and 35.9 
percent from July, 1940. For the year employ- 
ment in the executive branch increased 36.2 
percent to 1,397,000; in the judicial 4.0 percent 
to 2,637; and in the legislative 2.6 percent to 
6,142. 

Public construction employment, including Federal 
shipbuilding, increased 102.7 percent and pay rolls 154.8 
percent from July, 1940, to July, 1941. State road con- 
struction employment rose 8.6 percent and pay rolls 6.9 
percent. WPA and CCC employment was curtailed 


nearly one-third and pay rolls by approximately one- 
fourth. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE AMERICAN FARMER 


MERICAN farmers were described as “for- 
gotten men” recently by Fred H. Sexauer, 
president of the Dairymen’s League Co-opera- 
tive Association. “The position of the Ameri- 
can farmer is well nigh desperate,’ Mr. Sex- 
auer contended in an address written for a na- 
tion-wide broadcast. ‘‘In the effort to prepare 
for national defense America’s first line of de- 
fense, agriculture, may easily be forgotten.” 


In the course of his radio speech Mr. Sexauer de- 
clared: “Between the ending of one world war and the 
beginning of a second the lot of American farmers has 
grown harder. In twenty-three years the per capita 
income of non-farm people has risen 20 percent while 
that of farm people has fallen 40 percent. The rate 
of industrial wages has nearly doubled while farm 
prices have been cut in half. Working hours of indus- 
trial employees have declined at least a fifth. Those 
on farms must work as long and as hard as ever.’”’ And 
more of the same nature. But it should be noted that 
in recent months the prices for a number of farm 
staples have risen considerably. 


PRE-NUPTIAL HEALTH TEST LAW 


A N amendment to the marriage law has been 
proposed in the Tasmanian Legislative 
Council to the effect that ‘no person should 
celebrate any marriage without having first re- 
ceived a medical certificate that the parties 
are in good health physically and morally.” 
Commenting on this the Archbishop of Hobart says: 
“We are at present engaged in a mortal conflict against 
a tyrannous philosophy of life which claims for the 
State the right to control the entire life of the indi- 
vidual citizen, body and soul. Let us not ape the meth- 
ods of Naziism and Fascism which our young men have 
gone out to fight.” A number of States of our coun- 
try have enacted pre-nuptial blood test bills without 
~meeting resistance on the part of anybody. 


CREDIT UNIONS 


“LT OLAL assets of $31,329.54 were reported 
_ by the Grand Rapids, Mich., Police Credit 
Union as of June 1st. This represents a gain 
of some $300 in the first six months of the cur- 
rent year. The number of borrowers, however, 
declined from 134 to 122, the membership, 175, 
remaining the same. 
As a result of this condition, the amount of invest- 
ment securities increased from $2025.00 to $4525.00. 
The guaranty fund remains about the same, $1107.50. 


On June Ist $25,159.60 was outstanding in loans, indi- 
cating a healthy condition. 


CO-OPERATIVE GRAIN HANDLING 


ACCORDING to the best estimates available, 

there are between 13,000 and 14,000 coun- 
try grain elevators and warehouses in the 
United States, reports the brochure on ‘Co- 
operative Grain Marketing,” published by the 
Farm Credit Administration. It is probable 
that close to one-fourth of these are operated 
by farmers, either as co-operative associations 
or as farmers’ stock companies. It is also in- 
dicated that between 35 and 40 percent of the 
grain moving to market goes through co-opera- 
tive channels. 

The volume of grain handled by co-operatively owned 
grain elevators and warehouses, judging from these 
percentages, averages substantially higher than that 
going through privately owned facilities. This is an 
important consideration, as volume has a definite influ- 


ence on the cost per bushel for handling grain, since 
unit cost goes down as volume increases. 


CHILD LABOR 


[NX the summer of 1940 472 children 10 years 

of age or under—30 of them under 5—were 
found working up to 10 hours a day, picking 
beans and berries on 100 commercial farms in 
Erie County, N. Y. The survey which disclosed 
this fact, and other undesirable conditions in 
connection with these undertakings, was made 
by the New York State Department of Labor. 

The investigation covered 8670 workers of whom 
nearly three-fifths were under 18 years of age. Ac- 
cording to one inspector, children were preferred to 
adults because the former were in many cases more 
successful pickers than the older workers, as the older 
folk are sooner fatigued in the sun. 


THE SOUTH AND LABOR 


ROM an advertisement placed by the South- 

ern Governors’ Conference, this statement 
is taken: “The Southeast wants no one to seek 
locations in her midst expecting cheap and low 
paid labor or long hours of work.” The state- 
ment is underlined, and the added emphasis is 
appropriate, partly because the announcement 
represents a radically altered, and improved, 
viewpoint. 

Commmenting on this announcement, the Columbia 
(South Carolina) State, remarks: “You can remem- 
ber, if you are adult plus a little to spare, when it was 
common for Southerners to advertise our region as a 
place where there was ‘an abundance of cheap labor,’ 
or ‘docile’ labor.” 


HISTORICAL STUDIES A Napier Osi 


REV. SIMON SAENDERL, C.8s.R., 
INDIAN MISSIONARY 
te 


ISHOP RESE had assigned Fr. Sanderl 
B and Fr. Hitscher a yearly salary of $100 

each, but it could not be collected either 
from the pagan Indians or the French Canadi- 
ans; many of the latter had not seen a priest 
for ten or twenty years and in not a few in- 
stances were morally inferior even to the In- 
dians. Polygamy and inebriety, with its train 
of other vices, flourished among them. These 
brutal men often went so far as to exchange 
their Indian wives like chattel for a cow or a 
bale of hay or for the wife of another man, and 
in gambling staked their wives instead of 
money. 

Such degraded Catholics did not feel the need 
for any priests and only rarely thought of 
granting them any aid. The Fathers had no 
goods to barter, something that would have re- 
lieved them of the necessity of spending money ; 
barter was the custom in this territory at that 
time. 

The greatest misfortune, however, was the 
fact that the money assigned by the Viennese 
Leopoldine Association for the support of the 
Redemptorists was used by Bishop Rese for 
other purposes. Funds became so scarce in fact 
that the Fathers could not procure even writ- 
ing paper. Hence they were in many ways en- 
tirely dependent upon the liberality of a few 
friends. But it frequently happened that a 
number of their benefactors erroneously be- 
lieved that others had taken provisions to the 
priests, and then nothing was received. Later, 
when the Fathers had converted some of the 
Indians, they received from them such amounts 
of venison as the Indians could spare. 

One day, when the priests had been given ab- 
solutely nothing by their friends, Brother Jo- 
seph went fishing and was fortunate enough to 
catch two fish which he intended to prepare and 
serve the next day. During the night, however, 
they were eaten by cats. Discovering the loss 
the next day, Fr. Sander] remarked humorously 
to Fr. Hatscher: “Now you see the Good Lord 
does not wish us to have provisions for a single 
day.” Brother Joseph stresses the point in his 
account that despite the extreme penury and 
privation, none of the sorely tried Redemptor- 
ists would complain about their plight.') 

However, the Fathers were often consoled in 
the midst of their afflictions by the progress of 
their apostolic labors. The sacrifices occa- 
sioned by their sufferings were in reality a 
blessing for their zealous work in the vineyard 

1) Beck, Bernhard, C.Ss.R. Goldenes Jubilaum des 
Wirkens der Redemptoristenvater an der St. Philomena 
Kirche in Pittsburgh und Umgegend nebst deren ersten 
Missionen in den Vereinigten Staaten Nord-Amerika’s, 
Pittsburgh, 1889, pp. 12-15 (according to the “Rela- 


tions” of Brother Joseph). See Byrne, John F., C.Ss. 
R. The Redemptorist Centenaries, pp. 46-47. 


of the Lord. Through their efforts many of 
the brutish Canadians were converted to a 
Christian life. And even greater results were 
achieved among the pagan Indians. Once they 
had been converted and had come to trust the 
priests, the Indians were docile as children. 

One day a chief came to the priest’s house to 
meet Fr. Siinderl. Upon entering, he removed 
the blanket he had wrapped about himself, laid 
it on the floor and squatted upon it. Through 
a Canadian interpreter he had brought with 
him, the chief asked for a priest to instruct his 
people in the Catholic religion. He promised 
to do everything in his power to induce his 
tribesmen to attend the instructions and was 
as good as his word. Gaining Fr. Sanderl’s 
consent, the Indian informed his fellows that 
the true Blackrobes had come and that every- 
one should listen to their preachings. The 
Protestant missionaries laboring at that time 
in the vicinity of Green Bay were not consider- 
ed genuine Blackrobes. 

This was the beginning of a continuous mis- 
sion among the Indians. Day after day groups 
of some twenty or thirty came for instruction, 
and when they had been baptized others took 
their places. However, in order to remove the 
neophytes from the evil influences of the white 
men, Fr. Hatscher later on erected a large cru- 
cifix about six miles outside Green Bay. It was 
here he gathered the Indians for instruction. 

The conversions brought joy to the lives of 
the zealous missionaries. But on one occasion 
Fr. Hatscher was compelled to witness the tra- 
gic results of the refusal to accept the graces 
offered the pagan Indians. A squaw had asked 
her husband and two of her sons to receive bap- 
tism, but to no avail. On a day that instruc- 
tions were given the eldest son became intoxi- 
cated, and in that condition murdered his fath- 
er and brother, and seriously wounded his 
mother; thereupon he hanged himself. When 
Fr, Hatscher reached the woman she was bleed- 
ing from five or six wounds. No longer able to 
speak, she indicated her wish to be baptized. 
As she received the blessed salt in baptism, she 
began to vomit a great quantity of blood, felt 
relieved and soon recovered. Thereafter the 
woman edified the whole tribe by her exem- 
plary life. 

Brother Joseph could hardly find-words to 
describe the effect baptism exerted on the In- 
dians. The one-time brutal savages became good 
Catholics, living according to the Command- 
ments of God and the Church, as well as the in- 
structions of the missionaries. Quite natural- 
ly, the two priests were active from early 
morning until late at night. They celebrated 
mass as solemnly as their poverty permitted ; 
on Corpus Christi they would arrange an out- 
door procession, to the great edification of the 
newly converted Indians. Thus was the former 
place of vice changed into a paradise of virtue.?) 


2) Beck, op. cit. pp. 15-17 (accordi to the “ = 
tions” of Brother Joseph). ; ne he eee 
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Fr. Hitscher reported as follows on March 
5, 1833, about his ministry among the Menomi- 
nee Indians in the neighborhood of Green Bay: 
“Not a week passes that we do not baptize sev- 
eral persons, though during the winter most of 
the heathen Indians live far from us. At pres- 
ent the wife of an Indian chief is taking in- 
structions from me. Her husband, who lives 
some distance away, is already baptized, like 
many others of the tribe. When the rest of 
the tribe finish making sugar, they will unite 
to form a parish at the distance of six hours 
from here. The woman who serves as my in- 
terpreter is the daughter of the local justice of 
the peace. This man is learning to know and 
detest the new heathenism that nowadays pre- 
vails among Christians. After I had finished 
instructing him, he brought me home on a sled 
across the Fox River .... At sundown we left 
the good Indians in deep meditation. ‘They 
have already handed over to me the trappings 
of idolatry and sorcery. They have taken the 
pledge to abstain from intoxicating liquor for 
the rest of their lives, without which renunci- 
ation their conversion would be only an illu- 
Sion.’’?) 

Fr. Sanderl supplements Fr. Hatscher’s re- 
port by giving us the following details in a let- 
ter written from Green Bay on June 26, 1833: 
“The Menominee Indians, settled a short dis- 
tance from the Bay, promise to become a nu- 
merous Catholic congregation. When I came 
here ten months ago the grotesque tatooing on 
their naked bodies disgusted me, and I was in- 
formed this savage tribe could never be con- 
verted to Christianity. But after I had tra- 
versed the frozen river that winter to Grand- 
Kocolin, their habitat, to visit the few Canadi- 
ans living there, their major chief and his wife 
ealled at our house within a few days, to de- 
clare their intention to become Christians. They 
remained here for some time to receive instruc- 
tions, after which I baptized both the chief and 
his wife. In a short time his example induced 
others of the tribe to follow in his footsteps. 
I have made the same journey several times 
since then and have baptized about seventy of 
these Indians. A considerable number more 
are now under instruction and will be baptized 
on my next visit. 

“Were our Bishop [Rese] to establish a mis- 
sion house here in Green Bay and enable sev- 
eral missionaries to labor for the conversion of 
the Indians, at least the remnant of this tribe 
could be saved ... for individual priests will 
never be able to achieve success. Up to the 
present time, that is from September 1, 1832 
[to June 26, 1833], 221 people have been bap- 
tized in Green Bay. Of these 130 are Chip- 
pewa and Menominee Indians. The remainder 


are nearly all French half-breeds, i. e., offspring 
| 
_ 3) Letter to Fr. Passerat, Green Bay, March 5, 1833, 
printed in the Berichte der Leopoldinen Stiftung, Vi- 
enna, Vol. VII, 1834, pp. 28-29. Tr. published in Byrne, 
op. cit., p. 45, is here used. 
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of French-Canadian fathers and Indian moth- 
ers. The Chippewa Indians living here were 
the first to be converted to Christianity. The 
Menominees were the last, but apparently they 
will be the most numerous in a short time. I 
have baptized many of the half-breeds . . . Of 
those already baptized only a few had made 
their first Communion. 


“On my arrival here there were hardly thirty 
communicants in the Bay, and the majority had 
not received Communion in twenty, thirty or 
forty years. One old man of ninety had made 
his last Easter Communion sixty years previ- 
ously in Montreal, whence all the Canadians 
have immigrated . . . We conduct divine ser- 
vices as solemnly as possible. The solemnity 
is enhanced not a little by the harmonica which 
we brought with us; it is a fine invention of 
Mr. Deutschmann, of Vienna, and is played by 
an immigrant from Wiirttemberg who came 
here shortly following our arrival and is now 
engaged as a musician among the soldiers of 
the fort; he and Fr. Hatscher provide the vocal 
accompaniment for the harmonica. We cele- 
brated the Feast of Corpus Christi with every 
attempt at splendor... .’’4) 


Fr. Sanderl was never able to erect a Re- 
demptorist convent at Green Bay, because he 
never obtained from the Leopoldine Foundation 
the money he expected and needed. Bishop 
Rese received 15,000 gulden (about $6075), of 
which 2800 ($810) were intended for the In- 
dian missionary Frederick Baraga. The rest 
was to be distributed at his discretion, with the 
wish that part of it be expended for Michigan. 
He allotted $1000 to Green Bay, but half of it 
went to pay the debt on the church.°) 


(To be continued) 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


German Iron Makers in Virginia 


HE influence exerted by German immi- 
grants and their descendants on the in- 
dustrial development of our country has neither 
been sufficiently explored nor considered by his- 
torians. It will be new, therefore, to many what 
Steel Facts, published by American Iron and 
Steel Institute, relates in the May, 1941, issue 
in connection with an account of the efforts of 
Virginia’s governor, Col. Alexander Spotswood, 


4) Letter to Fr. Passerat, Green Bay, June 26, 1833, 
printed in Berichte der Leopoldinen Stiftung, Vienna, 
Vol. VII, 1834, pp. 29-31; partially reprinted in An- 
nalen der Gesellschaft der Verbreitung des Glaubens, 
Vol. Il, Einsiedeln-Mainz, 1833, pp. 3858-55, and in 
Pastoral-Blatt, August, 1920, pp. 118-14; partially 
translated, with a few errors, in Byrne, op. cit., pp. 
45-46. 

5) Letter of Fr. Sanderl to Fr. Passerat, Green Bay, 
July 24, 1833, printed in Berichte der Leopoldinen Stif- 
tung, Vienna, 1834, Vol. VII, pp. 31-33; partially re- 
printed in Annalen der Gesellschaft der Verbreitung 
des Glaubens, Vol. II, Einsiedeln-Mainz, 1833, pp. 355- 
58; extract translated by Byrne, op. cit., p. A6. 
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to introduce iron making in Virginia early in 
the eighteenth century. 

When his first step in this direction, intend- 
ed to persuade the House of Burgesses to fi- 
nance the establishment of an iron industry by 
the colony, had proven unsuccessful, as had his 
efforts to induce the London Council of Trade 
to ask Queen Anne to send skilled ironworkers 
to develop Virginia’s ore resources, he proceed- 
ed to execute his intention on his own initia- 
tive, aided by a stroke of luck. 

“In 1714,” the article in Steel Facts relates, 
“a group of forty Germans from the Sieg Val- 
ley, many of them iron workers, arrived in Vir- 
ginia. The iron industry in Germany was in a 
severe depression, and although the new arri- 
vals had no funds, they said they were willing 
to become indentured servants in Virginia for 
four years.” According to the account ‘“Spot- 
wood received them, not as servants, but more 
as his own proteges. Partly with a view to es- 
tablishing buffer settlements against hostile 
Indians, he induced the Germans to settle 20 
miles west of Fredericksburg, then a frontier 
settlement. 

“There, on the Rapidan River, which flows 
into the Rappahannock, they built a blockhouse 
and armed it with two of Virginia’s cannon. 
The settlement became known as Germanna. 

“For nearly two years the immigrants lived 
in poverty, as they were at first unsuccessful in 
locating iron ore. Finally, however, they came 
across some satisfactory ore deposits, and im- 
mediately started to build a blast furnace. 
Upon its completion in 1716, this furnace be- 
came known as Rappahannock Furnace. 

“About 20 tons of iron could be produced in 
a week. Unlike the practice of the ironmakers 
farther north, the iron from Rappahannock 
Furnace was cast into blocks called ‘pigs,’ 
rather than cast directly into molds to form 
pots, tools and other articles. 

“The pigs were then hauled fifteen miles to 
Massaponax where, in another type of furnace, 
they were remelted and then cast into chimney 
backs, andirons, skillets and other ironware. 
This double melting was said to produce a bet- 
ter iron than was made in England. 

“Although manufacturing costs were high, 
largely because of the cost of hauling the pig 
iron fifteen miles over rough roads, Spotswood 
managed to stay in business and even to expand 
his operations. 

“In 1726 he built another blast furnace at 
Fredericksville, about thirty miles southwest 
of Fredericksburg.”’!) 

A less detailed account of this particular en- 
terprise may be found in the chapter of Pro- 
fessor Faust’s work, “The German Element in 
the United States,” dealing with the Germans 
in Virginia. But Faust has much else of value 
regarding the early German arrivals in the Old 
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Dominion, drawn in part from information sup- 
plied by the founder of Richmond, Colonel 
Byrd, who was interested in procuring Ger- 
man colonists for a section of country on the 
Roanoke river.) 

At a much later time, John Esten Cooke, 
speaking of these settlers and their. descen- 
dants, wrote: “The ‘Germans or Palatines’ [as 
Byrd had dubbed them] were excellent people, 
and remarkable for their true piety. Like the 
Huguenots, they infused an admirable element 
into Virginia society—a brave and sturdy ele- 
ment which lingers still in their descendants ; 
among whom is a hardy soldier and ex-gover- 
nor of Virginia—General Kemper.’’*) 


COLLECTANEA 


ROM the latest volume of ‘Annals of the 

Polish Rom. Cath. Union Archives and Mu- 
seum” it appears this particular branch of the 
Polish R. C. Union of America now has 852 
members, residing in various parts of our coun- 
try and Canada. Our Polish co-religionists are 
to be congratulated on having established and 
developed their Archives and Museum, whose 
custodian, Mr. Miecislaus Haiman, has devot- 
ed the sixth volume of the Annals to the “Po- 
lish Pioneers of Pennsylvania.” 

He has discovered, what the tombstones in the Mo- 
ravian graveyard at Bethlehem reveal to visitors of that 
hallowed spot, that a number of Poles and German 
Poles had joined this pacific sect. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the author lays claim to several individuals 
who were probably not of the Polish nation. All too 
many German-American historians, let us add, have 
likewise committed the error of claiming individuals 


whose names seemed to indicate they were of Ger- 
man origin. 


replete with historical lore, the Program of 
the forty-eighth Annual Convention of the Penn- 
sylvania State Branch of the C. V. has a perma- 
nent value. According to this source, the first 
German Catholics to settle at Williamsport 
were probably the families of Adam Engel and — 
Andreas Hiller, who emigrated from Bavaria 
to the United States in 1834. The first Catholic 
parish for Germans was founded in the “Val- 
ley,” today Bastress, three years later by Fath- - 
er Nickolaus Steinbacher, S.J. St. Boniface 
Parish, where this year’s convention of our 
State Branch was conducted from July 26-29, 
was not founded until the beginning of 1854. 
A frame church, 24 by 48 feet, was erected 
that very same year. The present buildings are 
those of a well appointed parish, including a 
high school. 

The pastor, Rev. Bernard T. Borr, a native of 
Scranton and an alumnus of the Pontifical College 
Josephinum at Columbus, Ohio, has served the parish 


since 1929. He has acted as Spiritual Adviser to the 
Williamsport Branch of the C. W. U. since that time. 


2) Loc. cit., Boston, 1909, L., pp. 178-80. 


3) Virginia. A History of the People. 9t 7 
ton, 1887, p. 320. af pic h ed. Bos 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Received for Review 


La Restauration sociale. Joint pastoral of the Cardin- 
al-Archbishop, Archbishops and Bishops of 
the Prov. of Quebec on the occasion of the 
anniversary of the encyclicals “Rerum 
novarum” and “Quadragesimo anno.” L’ 
Ecole Sociale Populaire, Montreal 1941. p. c., 
32 p. Price 15 sous. 

O’Toole, George Barry, PhieD: Ss: DesewWar and Con- 
scription at the Bar of Christian Morals. 
Cath. Worker Press, N. Y. 1941. p. c., 90 p. 
Price 15 cts. 

Karrer, Otto. Die Freiheit d. Christenmenschen i. d. 
kath. Kirche. Verlag Benziger Einsie- 
deln/Koln, 1941. Cloth, 136 p. Price Fr. 5.— 

Power, Rev. Richard E. Marriage in Christ. The Rite 
of Marriage, with an Introduction. 4. re- 
vised ed. The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, 
Minn. 1941. p.c., 48 p. Price 10 cts. 

Pernot, Georges. La situation demographique de la 
France. L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, Mont- 

; teal, 1041s eps c:, 32 p. Pricesld sous. 

Miller, Dr. Jean-Charles. Temperance. Etude medico- 
psychologique. L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, 
Montreal, 1939. p. c., 32 p. Price 15 sous. 

Thomas, Rev. F., C.M.F., Ph.D. The Mystery of Kon- 
nersreuth. Facts, Personal Experiences, 
Critical Remarks. Los Angeles, 1940. Pri- 
vately publ. 186 p. Price: Cloth, $1.00; p. 
eo0nets. 

McCaffrey, Bro. Augustine, F.S.C., A.M. Youth in a 
Catholic Parish. A Dissertation. Cath. 
Univ. of America Press, Wash., D. C. 1941. 
Dp. c 30’ p. 

America’s Peace Aims. A Committee Report. Cath. 
Ass’n for Internat. Peace, Wash., D. C. 1941, 
p. c., 48 p. Price 10 cts. 


Reviews 


Toth, The Most Rev. Tihamer. The Christian Family. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1941, pp. 211. 
Price $2.00. 

ANY writers and speakers, with a well- 
prepared message have failed to deliver 
that message to those for whom it was intended 
because of failure properly to appreciate their 
audience, unfortunate arrangement of material, 

or unhappy use of the tools of presentation. 

This criticism certainly does not apply to the 
late Bishop Toth, and therein we have the rea- 
son why for so many years he was the fore- 
most pulpit-orator in Hungary. The English 
translation of his series of sermons on Chris- 
tian marriage and the Christian family bears 
ample witness to his ability to treat a most im- 
portant yet difficult matter in a commendable 
manner. 

With the mastery of the artist Bishop Toth 
has painted his canvas, bringing to his work 
the clarity of presentation of the experienced 
teacher, and the forcefulness and convincing 
ability of the logician. Throughout the work 
there is a charming simplicity, which makes the 
profound doctrine so easy of grasp; yet this 
simplicity never gives way to superficiality. 
Using every trick of the orator, with an apt 
story, quotation, or historical reference in fre- 
quent use, the text is not only readable, but 
-highly interesting. 
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Stressing the importance of well-ordered fa- 
mily life to social well-being, the author takes 
us through seventeen chapters on practically 
every phase of the question, including prepara- 
tion for marriage, choice of a marriage part- 
ner, the difficult matter of contraception, di- 
vorce, psychological aids to parents in training 
their children, and mixed marriages. 

The extreme importance of this topic, and the 
need of taking the Catholic teaching down to 
the average man in a way that he will under- 
stand, should recommend this book, for it does 
that very thing. It is hoped that this message 
of an eloquent preacher—now silent in death— 
will reach a still greater public. It well de- 
serves a hearing. 


ANTHONY L. OSTHEIMER, Ph.D. 


Koch, Anton, S.J. Homiletisches Handbuch, Vol. IV. 
St. Louis, 1939, B. Herder Book Co. Price 
$4.75, by subscription $4. 

This splendid work is progressing with ad- 
mirable dispatch, the first section, contain- 
ing an almost incredible amount of source ma- 
terial, being now completed. Of course, in a 
work of this type profusion of material is not 
the only thing that counts; of greater import- 
ance is the arrangement so classifying the vari- 
ous topics that they appear in a well ordered 
fashion and become readily accessible in case of 
need. In this respect the book accomplishes all 
that can be reasonably desired. First, subjects 
are presented in a logical and systematic man- 
ner which corresponds with the objective order 
of reality. This classification not only assists in 
finding a given topic but has the added advan- 
tage of suggesting relations existing between 
isolated subjects and opening up very interest- 
ing perspectives, the pursuit of which will 
prove fascinating as well as instructive. It 
might be called ideological or philosophical and 
offers a panoramic survey of the vast range of 
the entire Christian life. Another index com- 
prises significant keywords by the aid of which 
a desired subject can be easily located. That 
much for the technical aspects of the general 
make-up, which in a work of reference are not 
to be considered lightly. 

The uses of this compilation are many. There 
is not a subject on which it does not offer valu- 
able information. Pithy sayings, by which a 
truth may be illumined and adorned, abound. 
It will stand the pulpit orator, the general 
speaker and the lecturer in good stead. To say 
it in one word, it constitutes a treasure house 
of inexhaustible riches. While not doing away 
with the necessity of personal effort it is a time 
saver that will be greatly appreciated. The four 
volumes which so far have been published, 
though to be followed by a number of supple- 
mentary volumes, do possess a relative com- 
pleteness of their own and by themselves will 


render manifold service. 
C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 
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New Life Members; In Memoriam Enrollment 
Completed 


ITHIN recent weeks the names of three 

new Life Members have been added to 
the roster of the Central Verein, and an In 
Memoriam Enrollment completed. Moreover, 
two priests have now become Sustaining Mem- 
bers of the organization. 

Included among the Life Members is Rev. 
John M. Beierschmidt, C.Ss.R., pastor of Im- 
maculate Conception Parish, New York City, 
spiritual director of the local and State Branch- 
es of the N. C. W. U. He was also spiritual di- 
rector of the New York convention arrange- 
ments committee. The others are Mr. Jos. G. 
Nadler, Jr., of Guttenberg, and Mr. Charles P. 
Saling, of Union City, both in New Jersey. Mr. 
Saling is the State Branch counsellor. 


The Sustaining Members are Rev. Joseph J. Ost- 
heimer, of Coplay, Pa., and Rev. M. A. Mechler, of 
Orange, N. J. 

The In Memoriam Enrollment completed is that of 
the late Rev. Frederick W. Faerber, of St. Louis. Some 
years ago the C. U. of Missouri voted to honor three 


deceased leaders by instituting enrollments of this na- 
ture in their behalf. The men were Msgr. John H. 
Muehlsiepen, former vicar general of the St. Louis 
Archdiocese, Fr. Faerber, well known author of cate- 
chisms, editor of the Pastoral-Blatt, etc., and Dr. Ed- 
ward Preuss, distinguished convert and long the editor of 
the daily Amerika of St. Louis. The enrollment for 
Msgr. Muehlsiepen was completed some time ago, and 
with the completion of that for Fr. Faerber the Branch 
will begin a campaign to honor the memory of Dr: 
Preuss in this fashion. 

The plan of the Missouri section is to be recom- 
mended to the attention of other affiliated Branches, 
leagues and societies. 


The Press and the C.V. Convention 


ENEROUS press. notices, accounts, and 

editorials were granted the Central Ver- 
ein both before and after the New York con- 
vention in August. Detailed reports of the ses- 
sions, the resolutions and remarks by speakers 
were published in the Catholic and secular 
press. Even the metropolitan New York news- 
papers, although so many claims are made on 
available space, nevertheless saw fit to devote 
whole columns and more to details of the con- 
vention. 

Several Catholic papers carried not only the 
syndicated articles released by the Natl. Cath. 
Welfare Conf. News Service, but special ar- 
ticles as well. Even Canadian papers published 
news items on the assembly; the Catholic Regis- 
ter and Canadian Extension of Toronto is an 
example. 

Much of the editorial comment on the con- 
vention and the organization itself is of more 
than passing interest. The Catholic News of 
New York, for instance, declared: 

“Six years before Abraham Lincoln entered the 
White House, a group of Catholics of German birth and 
extraction formed an organization ‘to stand for Catho- 
lic interests in the spirit of the Catholic Church.’ ... 
The Central Verein [is] still distinguished for its fideli- 
ty to its primary objective. 

“The greatest service that the Central Verein has 
rendered has not been to itself and its members, but to 
others, to the nation and to the Church... .” 

Under the title “It’s an Ill Wind that Blows 
No Good,” an editorial in the Advocate, official 
organ of the Knights of Columbus in Ohio and 
northern Kentucky, remarked: 

“For many, many years the Central Verein and its 
allied women’s organizations have been holding conven- 
tions in various parts of the country without causing 
a ripple of comment except in the Catholic press. Now — 
that this country is watching every move made by Ger- 
many and is suspicious of anything German-tainted in 
this country, the newspaper men have evidently been 
reporting almost every word uttered at these national 
meetings. It’s a good thing because the eloquent speak- 
ers have been giving them the straight from the shoul- 


der reasons for the soul sickness of the world, and there 
is no Nazi taint in any of the published matter.” 


Perhaps even more far-reaching is the com- 
ment of Commonweal. In the issue of Aug. 
29th appears this statement: 

_ “The convention of the Central Verein deserves men- 
tion every year because of the quality of that organiza- 


tion and its splendid work and history, and this year 
(the organization’s eighty-sixth) there is additional 
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reason to greet it because of the war. The Central Verein, 
and its women’s division, the National Catholic Women’s 
Union, are made up of American Catholics of German 
origin. While the war spirit advances, it is increasing- 
ly necessary to recognize the values brought to America 
from Germany and the soundness of the citizenship of 
so many of our countrymen of German ancestry. The 
Central Verein’s position is unusually strong for any 
American organization which is based in part on a con- 
sciousness of the European origins of its members. 
Founded before our own Civil War and the unification 
of Germany, never having had any affiliations in Ger- 
many at all, this organization is not likely to suffer 


_ the suspicions that one would expect to be visited on an 


organization with a German name. It progressed right 
through the World War and continued to add to its ac- 
tivities and broaden its usefulness. It should continue 
to do so through the present period of enmity toward 
Germany. The importance of the Central Verein for 
the whole country has been its integral Catholicism, and 
its firm conception of our religion as a social religion 
with necessary implications in group life as well as 
private. Speaking before the convention, Archbishop 
Stritch voiced a critical warning against purely statist 
action by which the total job of conducting life is taken 
over by the Government. The Central Verein has al- 
ways seriously studied and practically promoted inter- 
mediary social organization and life between the in- 
dividual and the State. The family, labor organiza- 
tions, farmers’ organizations have been emphasized. 
Credit unions, maternity guilds, training groups have 
been developed, and parochial schools. An active, cre- 
~ he and unifying Catholicism has been the objec- 
qVe. 2s 


Varied Events at Subiaco Convention 


EPORTS received from a number of sourc- 
es indicate that the 51st annual convention 
of the Catholic Union of Arkansas was truly 


outstanding. The program for the assembly, 


held in Subiaco on Aug. 31st and Sept. 1st, was 


filled with perhaps a larger variety of events 
_ than most conventions of recent years. 


The major functions took place on Sunday; 
these included the pontifical mass, banquet, ora- 
torical contests, and youth rally. Mr. John M. 
Willems, convention chairman, Rt. Rev. Abbot 


- Paul M. Nahlen, O.S.B., of New Subiaco Abbey, 
and the State Branch presidents, Mr. F. F. 
-Stauder and Miss Mary J. Meurer, addressed 


the opening session, after which the delegates 
and visitors marched to the church. Abbot 
Paul celebrated the mass, while Most Rev. Al- 
bert L. Fletcher, Auxiliary Bishop of Little 
Rock, and many priests occupied the sanctuary. 


Bishop Fletcher extended the greetings of 


Bishop John B. Morris, of Little Rock, speak- 
ing also on Catholic Action and the necessity of 


_ cultivating the inner spiritual life. 


- elaborate assembly. 


eA 
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~ ence, of which he is the 


The young people’s meeting Sunday afternoon was an 
The principal speaker, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, discussed the part youth can 
play in the work of the Natl. Cath. Rural Life Confer- 
executive secretary. As special 


- features a debate and two oratorical contests were con- 


ducted; the debate resolved itself about the relative 
merits of urban and rural church activities, while sepa- 


- rate oratorical contests were held for young men and 


—_<* 


young women. Still another feature of this assembly 
was the panel discussion on Rerum novarum and Quad- 
ragesimo anno. Mr. Ted Hiegel, of Conway, addressed 
the group on “The Modern Christian State.” 

Sunday evening the convention banquet was held, at 


- which Mr. Austin T. Gavin, of Tulsa, Okla., was the 


a 
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main speaker, discoursing on “The Catholic Church and 

Social Justice.” A large number of other speakers also 
addressed the gathering, including Bishop Fletcher, 
Abbot Paul, Rt. Rev. Msgr. H. H. Wernke and Rev. Am- 
brose Branz, O.S.B., spiritual directors of the men’s and 
women’s Branches respectively, Presidents Stauder and 
Miss Meurer, Rev. Thomas J. Prendergast, managing 
editor of The Guardian, of Little Rock, Msgr. Ligutti, 
Mr. Charles Jewett, of Fort Smith, and Mr. John J. 
Craig, of Tulsa. 

_ Business sessions, election of officers and the adop- 
tion of convention resolutions occupied the delegates’ 
attention on Monday. Both a new president and secre- 
tary-treasurer were elected. Mr. Carl Meurer, of Little 
Rock, will Serve as president, assisted by John M. Wil- 
lems, Subiaco, first vice-president; George Stiemel, 
Pocahontas, second vice-president; Peter P. Hiegel, 
Conway, third vice-president; Bruno Lienhart, Morrilton, 
secretary-treasurer; Will Wewer, Fort Smith, marshal; 
Rev. Michael Lensing, O.S.B., historian, and T. J. 
Arnold, Little Rock, parliamentarian. 


Fruitful Assembly in San Jose 


ATTERNS for conventions are fashioned 
over a period of many years. The State 
Branches of the Central Verein, for example, 
while arranging the same general features year 
after year, nevertheless differ in various ways. 
The C. V. of California almost always con- 
ducts its civic demonstration on the Sunday 
evening of the convention, rather than Sunday 
afternoon, as is the general custom. Good re- 
sults have been achieved through this means, 
however, as the public meeting is well attended. 
It was this assembly featured the 42nd annual 
gathering of the Branch in San Jose, on Aug. 
31st and Sept. Ist. Four speakers addressed 
the men and women on the occasion, including 
Rev. Martin Knauff, O.F.M., Franciscan pro- 
vincial of Santa Barbara, Rev. Lawrence Mut- 
ter, O.F.M., spiritual director of the Branch, 
Rev. Gregory Wooler, O.F.M., spiritual direc- 
tor of the women’s section, and Rev. Joseph 
Vaughn, S.J., of Loyola University, Los An- 
geles. Fr. Vaughn was the principal speaker, 
discoursing on present-day evils; he asserted 
paganism is the greatest threat the nation is 
faced by. The special representative of Most 
Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San Fran- 
cisco, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward J. Maher, of San 
Jose, extended greetings in the Archbishop’s 
name. 


The delegates were encouraged by the large number 
of priests in attendance from different sections of the 
State, especially from the vicinity of San Francisco 
and San Jose. Following the registration of delegates 
early Sunday morning, the convention mass was cele- 
brated by Fr. Lawrence in St. Mary’s Church; the ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. John J. Laherty, S.J., of San 
Jose, on love of neighbor. 

The first business session took place after lunch, this 
meeting occupying almost the entire afternoon. Pre- 
ceding the civic demonstration the presidents of the 
men’s and women’s Branches, Mr. Karl Nissl and Mrs. 
L. A. Marshall, read their annual messages. 

Business sessions were resumed following the requi- 
em mass for deceased members celebrated by Fr. Greg- 
ory on Monday. These were interrupted only briefly 
for the noon meal; many questions of importance re- 
garding the welfare and activities of the organization 
were discussed at this assembly. In the evening the 
convention banquet was held in Hotel St. Claire; a 
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number of addresses and singing featured this as- 
sembly. 

Fr. Lawrence will continue as spiritual director, as- 
sisted by Rev. Michael Egan, O.F.M., of Los Angeles. 
Mr. Nissl was re-elected president. Other officers chos- 
en were Henry Arnke, first vice-president, Jos. J. Schu- 
macher, second vice-president; Mrs. Theresa M. Buch- 
ner, third vice-president; Ernest Schuster, recording 
secretary; Louis J. Schoenstein, corresponding and fi- 
nancial secretary; Henry A. Funck, treasurer; Bertram 
Schoenstein, marshal; and Louis Scheller-Martin, Louis 
J. Becker and Jos. T. Boeddecker, members of the board 
of directors. Mr. Nissl is from Sacramento, Mr. Schu- 
macher from Los Angeles, Mr. Scheller-Martin from 
San Jose, Mr. Boeddecker from Oakland and the other 
officers from San Francisco. The latter city was se- 
lected as the scene of the 1942 convention. 


Well Rounded Program for Missouri 
Meeting 


ISTORIC St. Peter’s Parish, in St. Charles, 

was host to the 49th annual assembly of 

the Cath. Union of Missouri on Sept. 14-16. 

Excellent facilities were provided by the par- 

ish societies, long associated with the C. V. and 

the N. C. W. U., under the direction of Rev. An- 

thony T. Strauss, the pastor and spiritual direc- 
tor of the women’s national and State sections. 


A departure from past custom was the elimi- 
nation of Sunday afternoon’s civic demonstra- 
tion. This was replaced by a pilgrimage in the 
afternoon and a mass youth gathering in the 
evening. 


The three-day meeting heard a number of 
prominent speakers outline the problems con- 
fronting society and the remedies to be applied. 
Special attention was centered about the plans 
for the golden jubilee celebration of the Branch, 
to take place next May, at which the women’s 
division will observe its silver anniversary. 
The delegates likewise discussed the arrange- 
ments for the national convention to be held in 
St. Louis in August, 1942. 


Saturday was devoted to registration and executive 
meetings. After the usual welcome had been extended 
the visitors Sunday morning, the delegates marched in 
procession to St. Peter’s Church where Rev. Joseph A. 
Vogelweid, spiritual director, celebrated the convention 
mass; Rev. Andrew H. Toebben, of St. Louis, preached 
an inspirational sermon on the return to the Cross. 

Immediately following lunch the young men’s sec- 
tion conducted its first session; the second took place 
later in the afternoon. Meanwhile the delegates and 
visitors had again assembled in front of St. Peter’s to 
begin the pilgrimage to the shrine of Blessed Philip- 
pine Rose Duschesne, about a mile away. Through the 
streets of the community they marched, a priest leading 
each group of a hundred or so men and women in the 
recitation of the rosary. 

The pilgrims gathered about the shrine to hear Rey. 
D. E. Hamilton, S.J., discourse on the life of the Dio- 
cese’s first beata, after which solemn benediction was 
celebrated on the outdoor altar. 

_ The Knights of Columbus hall was filled to overflow- 
ing for the youth mass meeting in the evening. Prin- 
cipal addresses were presented by Bro. William Siemer, 
S.M., on “Youth’s Preparation for Defense,” and Very 
Rev. Msgr. Leo J. Steck, director of the St. Louis Rural 
Life Conference, on “The Natl. Cath. Community Ser- 
vice of the U. S. O.” Other speakers were Mr. F. J. 
Rowan, field director of the U. S. O., Rev. R. B. Schuler, 
spiritual director of the young men’s section, Rev. Ed- 
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ward A. Bruemmer, and Mr. Herman Kohnen, president 
of the young men’s Branch; Mr. Bernard A. Kuhlmann, 
C. U. president, was chairman. A social hour followed. 

A joint session was held Monday morning at which 
Fr. Vogelweid, Mr. W. W. Warren and Mrs. Rose Roh- 
man, C, W. U. president, reported_on the New York 
convention while Mr. F. P, Kenkel, Director of. the Cen- 
tral Bureau, discussed the program and activities of 
that institution. A credit union assembly for the men 
followed, addressed by Mr. Philip Kleba. The benevo- 
lent society meeting took place in the afternoon. : 

The joint mass meeting, sponsored by the women’s 
units, occupied Monday evening. Guest speakers were 
Rev. Frederick E. Eckhoff, of Bonnots Mill, Mo., dis- 
coursing on “Catholic Women and Today’s Social 
Changes,” and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, of Des 
Moines, Ia., executive secretary of the Natl. Cath. Rural 
Life Conf., speaking on the undertakings and coming 
convention of that organization. 

At the business sessions conducted Tuesday resolu- 
tions were passed and officers elected. The resolutions 
dealt with the U.S.O., improper motion pictures shown 
to soldiers, hospital facilities and defense, the Rural 
Life Conference, the convention motto, and the coming 
jubilee celebrations; the resolutions of the national con- 
vention were adopted en masse. 

Mr. Kuhlmann was elected president for the second 
year. Other officers are Herman B. Gerdes, St. Louis, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Rohman, second vice-presi- 
dent; William Sweeney, Jefferson City, third vice-presi- 
dent (elected president of the young men’s section); 
Linus H. Heinsz, St. Charles, convention chairman, 
fourth vice-president; Cyril J. Furrer, St. Louis, corre- 
sponding and financial secretary; W. W. Warren, St. 
Louis, recording secretary; Ed J. Ell, St. Charles, treas- 
urer; Frank X. Huss, St. Louis, marshal, and Harry J. 
Jacobsmeyer, St. Louis, and Fred Vogel, Jr., Jefferson 
City, new members of the board of trustees. Fr. Vo- 
gelweid will continue as spiritual director. 


Intensive New Jersey Convention 


ae is its custom, the New Jersey Branch 
of the C. V. conducted an intensive two- 
day convention, held in Newark on Sept. 13-14. 
The Archbishop of that See, Most Rev. Thomas 
J. Walsh, addressed a lengthy telegram of con- 
gratulation to the members and sent Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. James A. McNulty as his personal rep- 
resentative. 

A total of three business meetings were con- 
ducted, two on Saturday and one on Sunday; 
preceding the meetings the executive commit- 
tee met to lay plans for the coming year. The 
second session, on Saturday evening, was fea- 
tured by the address of Mr. Anton Meier on the 
Central Bureau. The day was concluded with 
a social period. 

The pastor of St. Benedict’s Parish and host 
to the convention, Rev. Paul Huber, O.S.B., 
preached the sermon of the mass on Sunday; 
this was celebrated by Rev. Walter Lee, 0.S.B. 
Following the convention dinner the final busi- 
ness meeting got under way. At this gathering 
officers were elected, district activities dis- 
cussed, and committee reports presented. Prin- 
cipal speaker at the afternoon’s meeting was 


Mr. Martin Albiez, discussing the C. V. youth 
movement. 


The annual mass meeting is always reserved for 
Sunday evening, and this year’s arrangement did not 
deviate from this practice. The three main talks were 
delivered by Mr. Charles Gerhard, of Philadelphia, sub- 
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stituting for Mr. John Hibeck, of Pittsburgh, who was 
unable to be present; Mr. Charles P. Saling, State 
Branch Counsellor, who traced the history of the Ca- 
tholic Church in our country, emphasizing the diffi- 
culties of the young Church of a hundred and more 
years ago; and Rey. William Heimbuch who commented 
on present-day conditions, particularly their moral 
aspect. In the course of his remarks this speaker urged 
the delegates and visitors to remember at all times the 
value of good example. 

A large number of other members and guests also 
Aas pee means. eced among these were 

r. Paul an rs. Mar ilser Lohr, presi 
ae y president of the 

Mr. Charles Kraft, of Irvington, was re-elected presi- 
dent for the coming year. Following the recent cus- 
tom of the national organization, the delegates obtained 
the consent of Rev. Francis A. Reinbold, of Elizabeth, 
to serve as second vice-president in charge of the youth 
movement in the State. Other officers are: Henry Gel- 
ler, first vice-president; Joseph Deutsch, Newark, third 
vice-president; Henry W. Noll, Elizabeth, secretary; 
Charles F. Steets, Union City, financial secretary; Fred 
M. Herzig, treasurer; Michael Fuller, marshal; and 
Charles P. Saling Union City, State counsellor. Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. H. J. Behr, of Elizabeth, will continue as 
spiritual director. 


Stimulating Convention in Richmond 


HAT a small band of willing, interested 

men can accomplish was amply demon- 
strated in Richmond, Ind., on Sept. 21-23, when 
the St. Joseph’s State League met for its 47th 
annual convention. What was lacking in num- 
bers was more than compensated for by the de- 
termination of the delegates. 

In many respects the assembly differed from 
previous meetings. While the usual executive 
session was held on Saturday evening, Sunday 
afternoon was given over to a sight-seeing trip 
and Monday evening to participation by the 
delegates in a meeting of the St. Joseph’s So- 
ciety, host to the convention and a unit of the 
C. V. since 1864. 

When the delegates departed on Tuesday a 
new spirit of understanding and resolve was 
evident. Hence development and growth may 
confidently be expected during the coming year. 

Members of the local society, headed by their pastor, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. A. Roell, P.A., of St. Andrew’s Par- 
ish, outdid themselves in their hospitality to the dele- 
gates. Likewise encouraging was the representative 
number of priests in attendance. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fred- 
erick Ketter, of Evansville, the spiritual director, re- 
‘mained throughout the entire series of sessions. He 
read the convention mass on Sunday, the sermon of 
which was preached by Rev. Fridolin Schuster, O.F.M., 
-of Lafayette. 4 

Lunch and dinner were served Sunday in the school 
basement by members of the local parish women’s so- 
ciety. In the evening the school auditorium was the 
scene of the civic demonstration. Mayor John R. Brit- 
ton and Msgr. Roell welcomed the delegates, after 
which Judge G. H. Hoelscher spoke on citizenship, while 
Rev. Clement M. Zepf, of Shelbyville, former assistant 
at St. Andrew’s, discoursed on the Catholic family. In 
addition, Mr. Bernard E. Lutz, assistant to the Director 
of the Central Bureau, outlined fundamental principles 
of social reform, considering in particular the plan for 
a corporative order. President Jos. M. Waltermann 
also addressed the delegates briefly. _ 

A considerable part of the discussion at Monday’s 
business assemblies was devoted to the resolutions, the 
Central Bureau and ways to develop the Branch; Mr. 
Lutz presented the report of the Bureau at the after- 
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noon meeting. That evening the host society con- 
ducted a model meeting attended by all the delegates. 
Several speakers were heard on the occasion; the pro- 
gram was concluded with a social hour. Election of offi- 
cers and organizational discussion occupied the major 
part of the closing session Tuesday morning. 

The resolutions are on the Holy Father, post-war 
problems, youth and service, foreign missions, the Cen- 
tral Bureau Expansion Fund, credit unions, employment 
of married women, child welfare, interstate trade rela- 
tions and in memoriam. 

Mr. Albert J. Voigt, of Indianapolis, was chosen 
president, while Mr. Edward L. Eckstein, Indianapolis, 
was re-elected secretary and Mr. Werner Wollenmann, 
Ferdinand, was again returned as treasurer. Mr. Al- 
bert Anthrop, of Lafayette, and Mr. Harry A. Maurer, 
convention chairman, were selected first and second 
vice-presidents respectively. Msgr. Ketter will remain 
as spiritual director in the Indianapolis Diocese while 
Rey. Fridolin Schuster, O.F.M., will perform a like func- 
tion in the Fort Wayne Diocese, replacing the late Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Charles Thiele, of Fort Wayne. Lafayette 
was named the convention city for 1942. 


Jubilee 


ONG a member of the Central Verein, the 
St. Joseph’s Society of St. Michael’s Par- 
ish, Brooklyn, observed the diamond jubilee of 


its founding with special ceremonies on Sun- 
day, Sept. 14th. 


The sermon of the anniversary mass was 
preached by the pastor, Rev. Edmund Kraemer, 
O.F.M.Cap., on the joint efforts of the society 
and the C. V. in behalf of Catholic men and the 
Catholic family. Mr. Bernard F. Jansen, presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn C. V. Federation, was 
principal speaker at the Communion breakfast 
held immediately following the mass. 

Among others attending the jubilee banquet conduct- 
ed in the evening were the sons of many charter mem- 
bers. One of those present, Mr. John Schenk, 83 years 
old, is said to have missed only three C. V. conventions 
in the past 52 years. 


In Memory of Fr. Hammeke 


BRONZE tablet in honor of the late Rev. 

Theodore Hammeke was unveiled on Sept. 
25th in the Volksverein Hall, Philadelphia. Fr. 
Hammeke, one of the founders of the Volksver- 
ein, as the Philadelphia section of the C. V. is 
known, was formerly spiritual director of the 
Pennsylvania State Branch and a member of 
the C. V. Committee on Social Action. 


Fr. Hammeke was born in Westphalia, Germany, on 
Sept. 25, 1865, and ordained on July 29, 1890. The fol- 
lowing year he came to Philadelphia where he was ap- 
pointed assistant to his brother, Rev. Hubert Hammeke, 
at that time pastor of St. Bonaventure’s Parish. 

Eight years later Fr. Hammeke was named rector 
of St. Ignatius Parish, remaining there until 1924, when 
he was designated pastor of St. Paul's Parish, Reading, 
Pa. He died on May 13, 1928. 

Fr. Hammeke helped organize the Volksverein while 
at St. Ignatius, was spiritual director of the C. V. of 
Pennsylvania from 1910 until 1914, and of the local 
section from 1914 until 1921. 

The entire program of the evening was arranged in 
honor of the deceased leader. A special invitation had 
been extended to members of St. Ignatius Parish, where 
Fr. Hammeke had served as pastor, to be present on the 
occasion. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted By 


The Catholic Central Verein of America at its 86th 
Annual Convention, Assembled in New York City, 
August 16-20, 1941 


(Continued) 


Social Study 


Because it pioneered in the promotion of Catholic So- 
cial Action, as well as social study, the Central Verein 
rejoices in the growing acceptance of the papal en- 
cyclicals on the part of others. 

The many celebrations conducted throughout the 
world last May, commemorating the golden jubilee of 
the issuance of Rerum novarum and the tenth anniver- 
sary of the publication of Quadragesimo anno, were 
gratifying proofs of the increasing consciousness of the 
import and significance of the social question. The ob- 
servances indicate, among other things, that Catholics 
as well as non-Catholics are coming to a better under- 
standing of the value of the papal encyclicals. How- 
ever, much remains to be accomplished before the 
principles enunciated therein shall have been fully 
translated into practice. 

Inspired by these circumstances, we recommend that 
our societies engage in social action to an even greater 
extent than in the past, mindful of the statement of 
the late Pope Pius XI: “To give to social activity a 
greater efficacy, it is necessary to promote a wider 
study of social problems in the light of the doctrine of 
the Church and under the aegis of her constitutional 
authority.” 

And this counsel extends also the promotion of re- 
ligious knowledge. In his encyclical Sertum laetitiae, 
addressed to the Church in the United States, Pope 
Pius XII asserts that “the needs of our times, then, 
require that the laity, too, and especially those who 
collaborate with the Hierarchy of the Church, procure 
for themselves a treasure of religious knowledge, not 
a poor and meager knowledge, but one that will have 
solidity and richness through the medium of libraries, 
discussions and study clubs.” 

For the Central Verein which, by virtue of the official 
Mandate it has received from the American Bishops 
to engage in Catholic Action truly “collaborates with 
the Hierarchy of the Church,” this utterance should 
have a special meaning. It is at once an encourage- 
ment and a command, one which may not be ignored, 
if we are to remain faithful to our mission. 


Stateism 


Throughout the world there are instances aplenty to 
prove the growing power and influence of the State. 
The line separating social from political life is fast dis- 
appearing and the individual is being progressively 
merged in the citizen, as the State assumes control 
over one sphere of life after another. This dangerous 
condition, aggravated in fact by the national emer- 
gency, obtains also in our own country, where the Gov- 
ernment is engaging in a steadily increasing number 
of activities, even usurping certain rights of the peo- 
ple. 

_The rapid growth of Stateism, that is, the absorp- 
tion, suppression and circumscription of the activities 
of the citizen, has found fertile soil in the social con- 
ditions of our times. There is hardly any large social 
field that has not been invaded by the State. Pope 
Pius XI, in Quadragesimo anno, definitely opposed 
Stateism. Admitting the necessity of State action 
under certain conditions, the late Pope took pains to 
limit such action and to emphasize its temporary char- 
acter. And our present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in 
his very first encyclical did not fail to sound a solemn 
warning against this ever increasing power of the 
State. 

Keenly analyzing the situation in our own country, 
Most Reverend Aloisius J. Muench asserted in his ad- 
dress delivered to this convention: “There has been a 
great deal of futile discussion as to which is America’s 
enemy number one, Naziism or Communism. It were 
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better to recognize clearly that both are already in our 
midst. National Socialism has invaded our educational 
system; it is extending its reaches into the social ser- 
vice field, it is laying hold of the nation’s business en- 
terprises; governmental control and regimentation are 
winding their octopus tentacles tighter and tighter 
around every phase of our national life. American 
Democracy is developing into totalitarian Democracy 
_.. National Socialism is a menace, but so also is Com- 
munism.” ; 

Our solution is Corporate Democracy, as against 
Naziism, Fascism, Communism or any other system 
tainted with Stateism. And this we most emphatically 
declare. : 

It has been argued that the forces promoting State- 
ism do so in order to counteract Socialism. But State- 
ism is a questionable protection against Socialism. In 
fact, it is a highly dubious means toward any end, and 
as such is a potential danger to society. On such prem- 
ises, it is not an overstatement to point out that Fas- 
cism, for example, may come to the United States in 
the guise of anti-fascism. 

Not Stateism is the ideal but a reorganization of so- 
ciety which renders Stateism unnecessary. The State 
of today is too much encumbered already. State ex- 
pansion is, therefore, not desirable. Political activity 
has important and specific functions and with these it 
should concern itself. What lesser organizations can 
do the State should not undertake. This principle 
serves the best interests of the State because, freed 
from tasks not belonging to its realm, it can the bet- 
ter accomplish the work that is truly its own and that 
cannot be delegated to an inferior organization. 

Hence we would urge our members and especially 
public officials to do whatever lies in their power to 
overcome the unnecessary and dangerous growth of 
State domination. While we deprecate the misunder- 
standing of many concerning the corporative order, as 
defined by the Roman Pontiffs, we take our stand be- 
side them. The corporative principle of social organ- 
ization, according to which the individual, the voca- 
tional corporations, the State and society all have their 
specific functions, would seem far preferable to exces- 
sive control of all political, economic and social ac- 
tivities by the State. 


Eliminating the Middle Class 


In these days of heated debate over war policies and 
the future settlement of world affairs, it is imperative 
not to lose sight of immediate problems arising out of 
the transformation occurring in our economic and social 
life, or of the difficult period of readjustment and re- © 
construction to be anticipated after the cessation of 
hostilities. 

The Catholic Central Verein of America has in the 
past frequently expressed the conviction that a sound 
middle class constitutes one of the prime bulwarks of 
society and the State and that, therefore, the well- 
being of this class must be advanced and fostered. Un- 
fortunately, social and economic developments have 
gradually undermined the health and the strength of 
the American middle class, while present tendencies of 
a political and economic nature appear to threaten its 
very existence. ‘ 

The growing concentration of wealth, together with 
the continued extension of monopolies are establishing 
economic conditions which make it increasingly difficult 
for men of lesser means to attain economic independ-. 
ence. Regrettably, the hurried development of the de- 
fense program tends to aggravate an already serious 
condition. Smaller industrial establishments and con- 
tractors are deprived of the opportunity to execute ord- 
ers and contracts placed by agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

The inevitable consequence of this trend of things 
will be a society consisting of a numerous proletariat 
on the one hand, while on the other, a small group of 
extremely rich men will possess the larger portion of 
the wealth of the land. Such a society is wholly in- 
consistent with sound social principles of a Christian 


nature and diametrically opposed to American ideals 
and traditions. 
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_ We therefore urgently request individuals and agen- 
cies charged with the administration of the defense 
program to grant consideration to the just demands of 
the small enterprisers who contribute so largely to the 
wealth and welfare of the nation. 


Interstate Trade Barriers 


Profiting from the experience especially of European 
countries, where dissension, strife, even wars were pro- 
voked by trade barriers, the framers of our Constitu- 
tion wisely incorporated in the fundamental law of the 
land the provision forbidding a State to levy impost 
or duty on the products of any other State seeking 
entry into its domain. The rapid economic development 
of our country is due in no small part to the wisdom 
of this prescription. 

However, within the past several years many States 
have surrounded their domains with trade walls in- 
tended to keep out the products of their sister States. 
Some States have even established “ports of entry,” 
one commonwealth having 60 of these ports situated 
at as many entrances at its boundaries. 

In certain instances automobile travelers are com- 
pelled to pay a tax on the gasoline in their tanks, and 
also upon such items as tobacco already in their pos- 
session. Other States impose a “use tax” on all com- 
modities “imported” from another State, or collect a 
sales tax upon entry. 

States employing such tactics, in violation of the 
Constitution, are of course blind to their own real in- 
terests. In the first place, no single State is even re- 
motely self-sufficient, to instance a utilitarian argu- 
ment. Moreover, the prosperity of all the citizens of 
our country is dependent upon the unfettered trade be- 
tween the States. To turn back the clock 150 years 
and divide the country into 48 small nations instead of 
2 members of a united nation would work irreparable 

arm. 

In calling attention to this condition, we express the 
belief that steps must be taken to enforce the provisions 
of the Constitution affecting interstate relations. 


Active Participation in Labor Unions 


Both the right to join labor unions and the present 
need for such organizations are quite generally ad- 
mitted; the Catholic Central Verein of America has 
consistently championed the cause of labor. We note, 
however, the presence of abuses in some unions, a re- 
sult largely of misguided, irresponsible, even faithless 
leadership. 

It is our conviction the most effective way to remedy 


‘such unfortunate conditions is for all right thinking, 


Christian-principled union members to become active in 
their respective labor unions. Nominal affiliation is 
not sufficient, for it helps make possible at times the 
usurpation of leadership by unworthy, unscrupulous, 
conscienceless men. 

Conscientious observance of the duties of union 
membership requires attendance at union meetings and 
the courage to fearlessly defend what is right and to 
protest against un-Christian policies and actions. To 


attend meetings may entail inconveniences and sacri- 


fice, but sacrifices are well worth making considering 
the good that will result from the performance of this 
duty. And the burden can be lightened through the 
co-operation and fellowship engendered. 

Intelligent participation in union activities by Ca- 
tholics is only possible provided they understand the 
Catholic position with reference to labor organization, 
as expounded particularly in the social encyclicals. 

We would wish on this occasion to refer to a reso- 
lution adopted by the 1939 convention of the Central 
Verein, regarding the Popes’ insistence over a_period 
of years on the necessity of establishing Catholic 
workingmen’s societies, indispensable for the members 


of secular labor organizations as means of moral and 


religious guidance. Wherever conditions do not per- 
mit the erection of societies of this kind, labor discus- 
sion groups should be instituted by existing organiza- 
tions in order to equip Catholic workingmen with a 
knowledge of principles and methods necessary if they 
are to exert an influence in labor unions. Before all 
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we would wish Catholic men to participate wholeheart- 
edly and intelligently in these unions. 


Installment Buying 


With the flow of money, stimulated by the defense 
program, with wages in certain instances soaring to 
almost unbelievable heights, the buying of luxuries has 
increased tremendously. Workers are purchasing many 
articles they do not need, at exorbitant prices. Truly, 
the ten-dollar-silk-shirt era, reminiscent of the world 
War, seems once more at hand. 

Deplorable as this condition is, it is rendered even 
worse by the fact that so many of the purchases are 
being made on the installment plan. This situation, 
almost certain to bring about inflation, has caused 
even financiers to worry. And so, in order to conserve 
labor and materials necessary for national defense, the 
administration has issued a proclamation intended to 
curb installment buying. 

But apart from these reasons there is a more im- 
portant consideration, viz., excessive and indiscriminate 
use of the installment plan will work an incalculable in- 
jury to individuals as well as families, when the pres- 
ent bubble shall have burst and over-expanded credits 
shall cause bankruptcy upon bankruptcy. 

The siren song of the manufacturers and merchants 
should be resisted and sensible thrift encouraged. At- 
tention should be called to the credit union whenever 
purchases must be made. Borrowing from a credit 
union in order to pay for a commodity is a much bet- 
ter expedient than filling the coffers of the money lend- 
ers by buying on the installment plan. However, we 
would at the same time caution credit unions not to be 
affected by the spending fever and not to grant loans to 
members indiscriminately for improvident spending 
or the purchase of unnecessary goods. 


Federalized Medicine 

The Central Verein reaffirms its opposition to the 
tendency of the Federal Government to assume respon- 
sibility and control of more and more phases of hu- 
man relations. Especially do we oppose the plan to 
socialize medicine on a national scale. Added to the 
present enormous expenditures of the Government the 
financial burden inseparable from this plan would be 
tremendous and would in fact increase from year to 
year. 

We maintain the plan would destroy the initiative of 
the physician and make of him just another job-holder, 
subject to the whims of some bureau in Washington. 
It would also tend to weaken the social and moral re- 
Lie ries of the public in general to provide for its 
needs. 

We insist the solution of the problem should rest 
with private initiative and should be achieved through 
agencies such as those granting hospitalization and 
health plans, or by maternity guilds or benevolent so- 
cieties providing medical and hospital care. 

(To be concluded) 


Convention Notes 


N the course of one of the Youth meetings, 

Mr. Godfrey P. Schmidt, Deputy Industrial 
Commissioner, New York State, having men- 
tioned the obstacles confronting the youth of 
today, declared: “Two rival totalitarianisms 
face each other, completely neglecting a third, 
a really valid totalism, the totalism of loving 
God with our whole heart .. . of loving Him 
without measure... of charity.” 


Addressing the women on one occasion, Rev. 
Hubert Beller, spiritual director of St. Gerard’s 
Maternity Guild, New York City, reminded his 
audience that birth-control originated not 
among the poor but “in the homes of the weal- 
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thy and well-to-do, of people who with ease 
could have supported many children. It has 
been fostered in homes where economic con- 
siderations played no part in the restriction of 
the number of children.” It is well to bear Fr. 
Beller’s statement in mind; like so many other 
moral evils the one referred to proves the truth 
of the old adage that it is the head of the fish 
first begins to smell. 


Spiritual resources play a greater part in 
army morale than the physical and material 
army equipment, declared Rev. Lucian L. Lauer- 
man, director of the Natl. Cath. School of So- 
cial Service, Washington, D. C., in his address 
delivered Saturday evening of the New York 
convention. 

Pointing out that airplanes, munitions, rail- 
roads and food may provide some security, the 
speaker remarked that all this is only a part of 
defense. “Valuable and necessary as materials 
are, the spiritual resources are more valuable 
and more necessary,” he said. ‘Unless moral 
standards prevail, nothing will purchase true 
happiness.” Perhaps uncomfortable words to 
a nation devoted so largely to secular, if not 
pagan pursuits. 


Necrology 


NE of the most popular of the old time Ca- 

tholic German weeklies of our country, the 
Katholische Volkszeitung, of Baltimore, had for 
its last editor Jacob Jacobi, who departed this 
life in his eighty-seventh year on the 11th of 
September. Ably aided by members of the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, the 
deceased supplied a large circle of readers with 
a weekly which deservedly enjoyed popularity. 


Mr. Jacobi had been born on the 8rd of September, 
1854, at Heppenheim in Hess-Darmstadt, from whence 
he emigrated to our country in his younger days. The 
members of the C. V. have reason to remember him as 
one of the founders of our Maryland Branch, as whose 
secretary he functioned for a number of years. Since 
the demise of the Volkszeitung, in 1914, he had acted 
as correspondent and local agent of the Nord-Amerika, 
of Philadelphia. 


Miscellany 


HE Our Lady of Good Counsel Burse, in- 
augurated three years ago by the Nation- 
al Catholic Women’s Union in favor of semi- 
narians in the Diocese of Fargo, N. D., is now 
completed. Although a goal of $5000 was set 
by the women’s section, the final accounting 
disclosed that $6,328.98 had been contributed 
by members and friends of both the N. C. W. U. 
and the C. V. 
A considerable number of the gifts were presented 
on the occasion of the recent New York convention. 


Largest amounts came from New York, $1888.95, and 
Missouri, $1006.13. 


While in Pittsburgh to preach a retreat at a 
Sisters’ convent, Rev. Jos. J. Schagemann, C. 
Ss.R., of Annapolis, Md., explained the work- 
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ings of the N. C. W. U. to the majority of the 
nearly 400 nuns who attended the services. 
Specifically, he urged them to become spiritual 
affiliates of the organization and to promote its 
activities in whatever way they could. 

A great number of them indicated their intention of 
following this suggestion and also to acquaint the girls 
in their schools with the aims and purposes of the 
Nae Ge Wi Ue 


A one-day retreat was sponsored by the C. 
V. and N. C. W. U. Federations in Brooklyn on 
Sept. 21st. The services took place at St. Mich- 
ael’s Church, Brooklyn, under the direction of 
Rev. Walter O’Brien, O.F.M.Cap. 

The 80 participants inspected a display of Central 
Bureau publications following the day’s conferences. 

The C. V. of Kansas will conduct its annual 
convention in Andale on Oct. 19-20, it was an- 
nounced following a conference between officers 
of the Branch and Most Rev. Christian H. Win- 
kelmann, Bishop of Wichita, in whose diocese 
Andale is situated. The officials discussed plans 
for increasing interest in the organization. 


Included among the topics for discussion at the con- 
vention are agriculture, the parish school, Catholic 
youth, and co-operatives. Rev. George Herrman, of 
Ost, has been appointed spiritual director of the newly 
organized Kansas Branch of the N. C. W. U. 

The Catholic Union of Ohio-will conduct its conven- 
tion in the early part of October in Cleveland, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement. 


During the past several months the Rev. 
George M. Nell, director of the Co-op Parish 
Activities Service, Effingham, IIl., has partici- 
pated in numerous conferences and conventions 
in various States. The majority of the assem- 
blies were concerned with rural problems, and 
Fr. Nell spoke frequently on rural co-operation. 


Included among the appearances were those at the 
fourth annual Short Course for Town and Country 
Pastors held at State College, Pa., and the 29th annual 
Conference of Southern Mountain Workers, held in 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


While the remailing of Catholic newspapers 
and magazines by individuals and organizations 
is carried out at present on a much larger scale 
than formerly, there are still corners of our 
country and the mission field where reading 
matter of the kind referred to is needed. 

“An absolute lack of Cathole literature exists here,” 
we are told by a missionary writing to us from Brit- 
ish Honduras, “and such reading is accordingly more 
appreciated and read here than in the States: It should 
therefore, do more good.” ; 

Circumstances created by “evangelists” fur- 
thering the intentions of a certain sect empha- 
Size the need of supplying this missionary’s 
needs. But we would wish to remind our col- 
laborators in this particular field of endeavor 
that by sending us magazines for remailing they 
supply only one of our needs. Money to pay 
for the postage is another requirement which 
we must take into consideration whenever a 


new application requesting magazines is re- 
ceived. 


BE oO zeit APP OST OLA T 


MENSCH UND MASCHINE. 
i: 


N Wirklichkeit ist der Dienst an den moder- 
nen Maschinen gar nicht so einténig wie 
der Gebrauch der primitiven Werkzeuge 

friiherer Jahrhunderte und Jahrtausende. Un- 
sere Maschinen fordern, auch wenn sie von 
dem einzelnen Angestellten nur einen einzi- 
gen Handgriff verlangen, doch ein hohes 
Mass von Aufmerksamkeit, von Wachheit 
und Bereitschaft, von Selbstkontrolle und 
Selbstverantwortung. Ein winziger Bruchteil 
von raumlicher Ungenauigkeit oder von see- 
lischem Versagen kann schon die Leistung 
entwerten oder die Maschine stodren oder 
das Leben zahlreicher Menschen vernichten. 
Je mehr eine Maschine in sich mit Geist 
und Ueberlegung, mit Zweckmassigkeit und 
Leistungsfahigkeit erfiillt ist, um so mehr 
Seele und Geist verlangt auch ihr Gebrauch und 
oe Entgegennahme des Dienstes, den sie uns 
eistet. 


Die zweite Anklage lautet: Die Maschine ar- 
beitet zuviel; sie erspart zuviel an menschlicher 
Arbeit und damit auch an Arbeitskraften und 
macht uns arbeitslos und damit auch brotlos. 
Diese Anklage scheint nun auf den ersten Blick 
nicht sehr glaubwiirdig zu sein; denn sie wird 
doch erst erhoben angesichts der heutigen Welt- 
arbeitslosigkeit. Die Maschine ist aber doch 
nicht von heute. Auch die entwickelte und ver- 
wickelte Maschine ist nicht von heute; schon 
im neunzehnten Jahrhundert baute man solche 
Maschinen. Allerdings hat schon damals der 
Maschinenbetrieb eine gewisse Arbeitslosigkeit 
erzeugt. So die Einfiihrung des mechanischen 
Webstuhls. Aber eine Arbeitslosigkeit von den 
unvorstellbaren Ausmassen, wie wir sie vor 
kurzem hatten, war doch die Heimsuchung der 
alljiingsten Vergangenheit, der Nachkriegszeit. 
Sie wird also wohl kaum von der Maschine oder 
gar von der Maschine allein verursacht gewesen 
sein. 
Und selbst wenn es so ware! Es wiirde uns 
dann nichts ntitzen, alle Maschinen zu zerschla- 
gen. Der Menschengeist wiirde sie morgen neu 
herstellen. Er wiirde sich durch keine tible 
Folge je davon abhalten lassen, dass immer 
wieder zu tun. Denn die letzten und starksten 
Krafte, die zur Erzeugung der Maschine unwi- 
derstehlich antreiben, sind nicht ausschliess- 
lich wirtschaftlicher Natur, sondern sie sind im 
Ganzen unserer heutigen technischen Entwick- 
lung vor allem geistige Instinkte: der Macht- 
trieb und der Wille zur Erklarung und Beherr- 
schung der Naturerscheinungen. So ist der 
Mensch! Selbst wenn die Entschleierung des 

Bildes von Sais ihm den Tod brachte, er wird 
sich nicht abhalten lassen, den Schleier wegzu- 
reissen. Die Naturwissenschaften werden ih- 
ren Weg weitergehen und sich weder durch an- 
geblich_ sittliche oder religiOse Imperative 
.—,,der Mensch versuche die Gotter nicht !’”’— 


noch durch irgend welche iible Folgeer- 
scheinungen aufhalten lassen. Die Maschine 
aber ist, wenigstens in der Neuzeit, das Kind 
der Naturwissenschaft. Sie beruht nicht auf 
zufalligen Entdeckungen oder auf willkiirlichen 
Versuchen, sondern auf theoretischem Erken- 
nen und planvollen Experimenten. Wir miiss- 
ten also schliesslich auch unsere Naturwissen- 
schaft stillegen, wenn wir die Maschine fiir im- 
mer zertriimmern wollten. Das ware aber doch 
eine absurde Forderung. 


Ist aber die Anklage wirklich berechtigt, 
ganz oder teilweise? Gewiss, jede Maschine 
erspart Arbeit; zu diesem Zweck wird sie ja ge- 
rade in Dienst genommen. Besser gesagt: sie 
verschiebt die Arbeit auf eine andere Flache, 
wo sie leichter, sicherer und genauer zu leisten 
ist. Sie verwandelt die Arbeit aus einem rohen 
und primitiven Aufgebot von bloss korper- 
licher Kraft in ein Aufgebot von Ueberlegung, 
Geist und List. Durch geschickte Lenkung der 
Krafte gestattet sie uns, eine Wirkung mit 
einem leichten Hebeldruck zu erzielen, die wir 
mit tausend muskuloésen Armen nicht erreicht 
hatten. Ein Fingerzeig vermag buchstablich 
Berge zu versetzen. Diese Verwandlung der 
Arbeit ist aber zugleich eine Veredlung, eben 
weil die bloss mechanische Arbeit ganz oder 
teilweise ersetzt wird durch geistige Leistun- 
gen. Selbst die harteste Arbeit, die es heute 
noch gibt, die des Bergmannes in den Kohlen- 
bergwerken, ist doch bereits durch Verwen- 
dung geistvoller Maschinen wesentlich verbes- 
sert, erleichtert und selbst veredelt worden. 


Die Ersparnis an korperlicher Arbeit be- 
deutet aber auch eine Freistellung fiir ander- 
weitige, hoher geartete Tatigkeiten. Wir erhal- 
ten Musse und Kraft fiir die Schaffung gei- 
stiger Werte, also eines wahren Kulturlebens. 
In der Tat ging der Fortschritt der Kultur, also 
auch des Geisteslebens der Menschheit, voll- 
kommen parallel mit dem Fortschritt ihrer 
Maschinen. Steinzeit, Kupferzeit, Bronzezeit, 
Eisenzeit sind ebensoviele Stufen eines immer 
hoher steigenden kulturellen Lebens, wie sie 
Stufen vervollkommneter Werkzeuge sind. Und 
der heutige Grosstadtarbeiter hat tatsachlich 
viel mehr Raum, Zeit und Kraft fiir geistige 
Interessen und Tatigkeiten als der abgeschaff- 
te Bauer in primitiven kleinbauerlichen Betrie- 
ben. Auch unmittelbar kann die Maschine ei- 
ne geistige Schule werden und geistige Fort- 
bildung bringen: Die auf das Hoéchste gestei- 
gerte Gespanntheit und Gewecktheit, die in der 
Arbeit an hochentwickelten Maschinen. ver- 
langt wird, wirkt sich giinstig im Ganzen der 
Arbeiterpersonlichkeit aus; diese wird fir 
geistiges Wachsein iiberhaupt, fiir denkende 
Ueberlegung und Schlagfertigkeit, fiir Vor- 
sicht und Kritik, fiir scharfe Beobachtung und 
zugleich fiir tapferes Ausharren vorbereitet 
und geschult. 

Die Maschine wirkt aber durchaus nicht ein- 
seitig im Sinne von Arbeitsersparnis. Sie 
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schafft auch wieder Arbeit. Ja ganz neue und 
grosse Arbeitsgebiete. Die Maschine ist Ja 
nicht ein Naturprodukt, das fertig vom Him- 
mel fallt oder aus der Erde sprosst, sondern 
ein sehr kiinstliches Gebilde, ein vielteiliges und 
anspruchsvolles Ganzes. Seine Herstellung ver- 
langt planvolle Zusammenarbeit von vielen 
Handen. Ein grosser Teil unserer heutigen 
Maschinenindustrie dient nicht der unmittel- 
baren Erzeugung von Verbrauchsgiitern, son- 
dern der Herstellung von Verkehrs- und Pro- 
duktionsmaschinen, das heisst, sie schafft Ar- 
beit, statt sie zu vermindern. Und wenn diese 
Maschinen Arbeitskrafte sparen, dann werden 
alle diese und vielleicht noch mehr an anderer 
Stelle gebraucht, um die durch die Maschinen 
neu geweckten Bediirfnisse zu befriedigen. 


Denn jede neu erfundene Maschine andert 
auch wieder unsere Lebensverhaltnisse und 
lasst dadurch neue Lebensbediirfnisse entstehen 
und damit auch eine neue Nachfrage nach Wa- 
ren und nach Arbeitskraften. Die Einfiihrung 
des elektrischen Lichtes, das mit einem Hebel- 
druck in ganzen Stadtteilen auf einmal einge- 
schaltet werden kann, hat die zahlreichen La- 
ternenanziinder der friiheren Zeit tiberfliissig 
gemacht; aber die elektrische Industrie, von 
der die Lichterzeugung nur ein kleiner Zweig 
ist, hat unvergleichlich mehr Menschen Arbeit 
und Verdienst verschafft, als die alte Fackel- 
oder Kerzen- oder Oelbeleuchtung je hatte tun 
konnen. 

Nun ist allerdings richtig, dass die Maschine 
eine ungeahnte Vermehrung der Gebrauchgiiter 
gebracht hat. Die Fiille von Dingen, die in un- 
sern Warenhausern und Schaufenstern bereit 
liegt, hatten sich friihere Geschlechter nicht 
traumen lassen. Und man kann nicht behaup- 
ten, dass sie alle durchaus tiberfliissig seien. 
Weitaus die meisten dieser Giiter mochte nie- 
mand von uns entbehren, wenn nicht ein beson- 
derer Grund oder eine Notwendigkeit diese 
Entbehrung uns auferlegt. Fast alle die Le- 
benserleichterungen, die der elektrische Strom 
uns gebracht hat, sind wirkliche Lebenswerte. 
Weitaus die meisten der von der Maschine her- 
gestellten Waren dienen nicht dem Luxus, son- 
dern wirklichen Nahrungs-, Kleidungs- und 
Wohnungsbediirfnissen, die keineswegs alle 
bloss eingebildete oder kiinstlich erzeugte Be- 
diirfnisse darstellen. Und selbst wenn alle Lin- 
der und Volker in gleichem Verhaltnis, je nach 
ihrem Bedarf damit ausgeriistet waren, konnte 
man doch nicht sagen, dass ein Zuviel, ein 
schadlicher Luxus vorliege. 

In Wirklichkeit sind aber weitaus die mei- 
sten der lebenden Menschen noch in sehr unzu- 
reichendem Masze versorgt mit lebensnotwen- 
digen Giitern. Es gibt noch erschreckend viele 
hungernde, frierende und obdachlose Menschen, 
ja sie bilden die Hauptmasse der Menschheit. 
Und selbst wenn sie eben notdiirftig die leib- 
lichen Bediirfnisse stillen kénnten, zu einem 
wahrhaft menschlichen Dasein gehdren doch 
auch und vor allem geistige Interessen, und de- 
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ren Erfiillung verlangt in der Gesamtheit eines 
Volkes und gar der ganzen Menschheit sehr viel 
mehr als blosse Stillung der leiblichen Note; 
sie verlangt eine gewisse und verbreitete At- 
mosphire des Behagens, der Bequemlichkeit 
und sogar des Luxus. Die vielgertihmte Kultur 
der Renaissance war nur darum méglich, weil 
eben damals eine grosse Zahl von Menschen 
Reichtum genug besassen, um Lebensprunk ent- 
falten zu konnen. 
(Fortsetzung Folgt) 


PETER LIPPERT, S.J. 


Und der Prophet sprach! 


INEN der hervorragendsten Jesuiten deut- 
scher Zunge des 19. Jahrhunderts, den aus 

der Schweiz stammenden P. Peter Roh, beschaf- 
tigte bereits die Frage, was denn wohl an die 
Stelle des Christentums treten wiirde, wenn 
man ihm immer mehr absage, und er gab — 


vor 75 Jahren! — die schlagende, prophetische 
Antwort: 
,Soldaten, Hascher, Kerkermeister, Henker! Die 


‘Aumanitat’ lduft darauf hinaus, die Menschen zu ent- 
christlichen . . . Wir kénnen auf dem betretenen Wege 
nur zu einem Kriege aller gegen alle gelangen. Die 
Nationalitit, an die Stelle der christlichen Vaterlands- 
und Niachstenliebe gesetzt, kann nur Vernichtungskrie- 
ge erzeugen.” 

Der Priester, der diesen Ausspruch tat, war 
seiner Zeit als Ultramontaner verdachtigt, ja 
verhasst! Wie immer, biissen nun nachfol- 
gende Generationen den Fehler der Vordern 
schwer, die warnende Stimme der Propheten 
verachtet zu haben. 


Zeitungssterben. 


AS im Jahre 1860 von Franz X. Brande- 

cker, dem Aelteren, begriindete Katholi- 
sche Wochenblatt ist insofern dem Einflusse 
der Zeit erlegen, als dessen derzeitiger Verle- 
ger, Valentin J. Peter, sich gezwungen sah, die 
Zeitung mit der ebenfalls in seinem Verlag er- 
scheinenden Zeitschrift Der Landmann zu ver- 
schmelzen. In der darauf sich beziehenden An- 
kiindigung in der Ausgabe vom 4. September, 
heisst es: 

» Von Jahr zu Jahr wurde die Herausgabe des Katho- 
lischen Wochenblattes schwieriger; jetzt kann der un- 
terzeichnete Herausgeber die damit verbundenen, stets 
zunehmenden finanziellen Verluste nicht langer tragen, 
und sieht sich gezwungen, die Verschmelzung dieser 
beiden katholischen Wochenzeitungen vorzunehmen, um 
sie fiir die Zukunft zu erhalten.” : 

Hr. Peter spricht die Hoffnung aus, es mége 
dem neugestalteten Blatte ,noch manches Jahr 
erspriesslicher Tatigkeit beschieden sein.’ Dass 
sich diese Hoffnung erfiillen werde, erscheint 
zweifelhaft. Der Fortbestand unserer in deut- 
scher Sprache erscheinenden Blitter beruht 
fast ausschliesslich auf dem guten Willen und 
dem Interesse der Manner und Frauen der il- 


